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NOTES AND STUDIES 


MIDIANITE ELEMENTS IN HEBREW RELIGION. 


THE theory that Hebrew religion bears traces of Midianite or Kenite 
influence has been held strongly by many scholars in recent years: 
amongst them, to take a few names almost at haphazard, may be men- 
tioned Stade’, Budde*, and Hommel*® in Germany; G. A. Barton‘ 
and H. P. Smith® in America; and Burney® in England. It may 
perhaps be not irrelevant to point out, that with most of these scholars, 
the belief in Midianite influence fits into a larger scheme and is but 
one of the elements which go to make up a wider theory. Budde, for 
example, uses it as a basis for his view of the uniqueness of Israelite 
religion ; Hommel, in order to prove the antiquity of the priestly docu- 
ment; Burney, in helping to support the thesis that Yahweh was 
originally a Moon-god. 

In the Old Testament the term Midianite is used with some vague- 
ness. It appertains to the inhabitants of a territory named Midian, a 
territory which, according to Exod. iii 1 (cf. Hab. iii 7), was near to the 
holy mountain of Horeb, and also lay between Edom and Paran 
(r Kings xi 18). In the genealogical table in Gen. xxv 1 ff Midian is 
entered as the son of Abraham by his concubine Keturah’ ; and three 


1 Die Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1887) i p. 131. 

? Die altisraelitische Religion (1912 = 3rd edition of Die Religion des Volkes Israel 
bis zur Verbannung) pp. 10 ff. 

8 Ancient Hebrew Tradition (1897 = Altisr. Uberlieferung) pp. 278 ff. 

4 Semitic Origins (1902) pp. 275 ff. 

5 The Religion of Israel (1914) pp. 50 ff. Clay also seems to favour the theory: 
see Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites (1905) p. 34- 

§ Judges (1918) pp. 251 f. 

7 Glaser thinks that the descendants of Keturah were the ancient Minaeans, and 
therefore much the same as the Edomites and Ishmaelites ; see Skisze der Geschichte 
und Geographie Arabiens (1890) ii p. 450. Wellhausen Die Composition des 
Hexateuchs (1889) p. 29 suggests the possibility of identifying Keturah and Hagar ; 
whilst Kent Narratives of the Beginnings of Heb, Hist. (1904) i p. 101 would make 
her the wife of Ishmael. 
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of his five sons have names which are also found amongst the Israelite 
tribes, a fact which led Néldeke to suggest the possibility of Midianite 
clans having been incorporated into Israel. Further, in more than one 
instance people who are termed Midianites are also said to belong to 
other tribes. The story of Joseph (Gen. xxxvii 25 ff) is an example: 
for the Midianites of E are, on the face of the narrative, the same 
people as the Ishmaelites of J, and the later editor did not think that 
any correction was called for. So, too, in the Balaam story (Num. 
xxii-iv) the elders of Midian appear to have some unexplained con- 
nexion with the people of Moab.* 

The relations of Israel and Midian seem to have been fluctuating. 
Moses fled to Midian after his murder of the Egyptian, not as Nielsen 
suggests,* because it contained a famous sanctuary, but presumably 
because it was a convenient and a friendly country. In later times, 
perhaps because of the continual raids of the Midianites upon their. 
kinsmen who were now attempting to settle (Judges vi 1 ff), Israel came 
to regard them with no little hatred (Isa. ix 4, x 26; Ps. Ixxxiii 9). 

Outside the Old Testament there are several interesting notices of 
Midian. A connexion with the Madyan of the Arabian geographers, to 
which Ptolemy in his sixth book gave the name Mod:dva, and similar 
other terms, e. g. Modoiva (vii 2), and Madidya (vii 27), is now generally 
accepted. According to Josephus (Anfig. 1 xi 2) Moses fled to the 
city Midian (Mad:avjv) near the Red Sea. Eusebius also accepts the 
identification (Onomast. p. 276). Hommel thinks that Mutsran in the 
Minaean inscriptions is the same as Midian, and that the Midianites 
themselves were actually the Minaeans.‘ This theory has been accepted 
by a number of critics and is not without attraction. Grimme even goes 
so far as to argue that the "tp of the famous Minaean insciption No. 1155 
in Glaser’s collection (= Halévy 535 and 578) are neither the Medo- 


Persians, as many scholars think, nor the Egyptian Matoi, but the 
Midianites.° 


1 The two peoples are actually identified in Judges viii 24. 

® See Binns Numbers in Westminster Comm, (1927) p- 152. 

8 Die altarabische Mondreligion und die mosaische Ueberlieferung (1904) p. 125. 

* See Ancient Hebrew Tradition p. 272. 

5 See Jeremias O. T. in the Light of the Ancient East (1911) p. 287. The spice 
merchants of the Joseph story are strong evidence ; but the identification is unlikely. 
The Mineans at el-‘Ola (see below pp. 348-9) were probably a trading colony 
living among Midianites rather than Midianites themselves. As Ma‘an (= signal) 
and Ma‘in (= spring water) are natural names for places it is possible that inde- 
nendent tribes may have described themselves as Minaeans: see Margoliouth 
Feelations of Arabs and Israelites, &c. (1924) p. 51. 

® See Lit. Rundschau (1904) p. 346, and Onent. Lit. Zeitung (igio) pp. 54 ff. Cf. 
also Kinig Fiinf neue arab. Landschaftsnamen (1902) pp. 5 fi. 
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A review of both the Old Testament itself and sources of information 
outside it makes it quite evident that about the period of the Exodus 
there were groups of Arab tribes wandering on the south and east of 
Palestine. To separate one from another is an impossible task, not 
least so because the available evidence has been worked over by 
harmonizers. The confusion between Ishmael and Midian has already 
been noticed, and although Moore may criticize the common opinion 
that the Kenites and the Midianites were related, as being ‘at variance 
with all that we know about the two peoples ’,’ yet it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish them in view of the identification of Jethro the Midianite and 
Hobab the Kenite—an identification which is perhaps only literary and 
artificial, but none the less of value as exhibiting the belief of later 
times. 

According to the earliest authorities which we possess, it was by the 
deliverance from Egypt that Yahweh first revealed his interest in Israel, 
and manifested his special care for them amongst all the nations of the 
earth (Amos iii rf). When Israel was a child the divine love towards 
him was aroused (Hos. xi 1), and from the subsequent calling out from 
Egypt could be dated Yahweh’s peculiar relationship to Israel: ‘I am 
Yahweh thy God from the land of Egypt’ (Hos. xii 9). It was in 
Midian that this deliverance was planned ; it was towards this same 
country that the first marches of the newly-delivered people were 
directed ; and it was on the sacred mount within its borders that the 
covenant between them and Yahweh was made. These facts are of 
supreme significance for the understanding of Hebrew history. 

The narrative of the call of Moses and of the revelation which accom- 
panied it, because of its unique importance, finds a place in three of 
the sources from which thé Pentateuch is held to have been derived. 
The earlier sources are naturally the most important, and they alone 
need be considered in the present enquiry. Two distinct traditions seem 
to be contained in them.’ According to the Judaean document Moses 


1 Judges in International Crit. Comm. (1903) p. 34. 

2 I have followed in the main Kent’s analysis and arrangement of the sources 
(op. at. pp. 154 ff). As the text stands at present J calls Reuel the father-in-law 
of Moses (Exod. ii 18); but this is probably an insertion due to a misunderstanding 
of Num. x 29. The following is a list of the various names and descriptions :— 

Jethro, the priest of Midian Exod. iii 1 (Lucian omits) and xviii 1 (both E). 

Priest of Midian Exod. ii 16 (J). 

Jethro Exod. iv 18 (E), xviii 2 (JE), 9f, 12 (E). 

Hobab Num. x 29 (J); Judges iv 11 (cf. i 16). 

Reuel(?) Exod. ii 18 (J). 

It will thus be seen that the usage is by no means clear; perhaps attempts have 
been made to harmonize the text. 
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had fled to a nameless (?)' priest of Midian, and after remaining with 
him for many years, was bidden by Yahweh, those who sought his life 
being dead, to return to Egypt. On his way back a vision centred 
round a thorn-bush, which burnt and yet was not consumed, was vouch- 
safed to him and the Gommand given to free his kinsmen from their 
oppressors. In the Ephraimite document, on the other hand, Moses’ 
host is named Jethro, and his abode, though not specified, was pre- 
sumably Midian, since it was whilst with him that the revelation came 
to Moses at the mount of God. The later editor has combined the two 
sources into a single narrative. 

The different names of Moses’ father-in-law have long been a problem. 
It seems to be the fact that Sabaean priest-kings had two names?*; but 
that is no certain evidence for the custom amongst an older Arab tribe ; 
and the priest in question had apparently not two but three appella- 
tions. Nielsen accepts Jethro-Reuel as the genuine names of the 
father-in-law of Moses, Horab he takes to be his brother-in-law. 
G. B. Gray * suggested that Reuel was the clan name, and that Hobab 
was the original reading in Exod. ii 18. In any case it seems best to 
ignore Reuel, which, by the way, is an Edomite name (Gen. xxxvi 4, &c.), 
and, in spite of Nielsen, to regard Jethro and Hobab as the names 
characteristic of E and J respectively. 

The name Jethro,‘ which probably means ‘ excellence’, is common 
among Semitic peoples. The most usual form in the Old Testament is 
Jether (so in Exod. iv 18), which is the name of the son of Gideon 
(Judges viii 20), of the father of Amasa (1 Kings ii 5, 32 ; 1 Chron. ii 17), 
of men of Judah (1 Chron. ii 32, iv 17), and of a man of Asher 
(x Chron. vii 38). In 1 Chron. ii 17, Jether, the father of Amasa, is 
called the Ishmaelite,® and it is possible that E simply took Jethro as a 
common Ishmaelite name and applied it to the anonymous father- 
in-law of Moses. A further form, Jithran, is found in Gen. xxxvi 26; 


1 This absence of personal names is not peculiar to J. Notice in particular 
Exod, ii 1-10 (E) where the father, mother, and sister of Moses are all anonymous. 

2 See Mordtmann Bettrdge zur Z. fiir Assyr. (1897) pp. 75f.; also Nielsen 
op. cit. p. 131. 

3 See his note of Num. x 29 in International Crit. Comm. (1903) and my own 
on the same passage in Westminster Comm. 

* The -o at the end of Jethro (really -u) is the Arabic nominative as in names 
like Sa‘adu, Wa’ ilu, Uwaisu, in the inscriptions from the Sinai Peninsula. Baentsch 
in his note on Exod. iii 1 in Handkommentar sum A.T. (1903) points out that 
there is a similar change in Neh. where Geshem of ii 19, vi 1 f becomes Gashmu 
in vi 6. 

5 In 2 Sam. xvii 24 the name appears as Ithra the Israelite. Driver in Notes on 
the Heb. Text of Sam. (1913) rejects ‘Israelite’ in favour of the reading of LXX a 
‘Ishmaelite’. 
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1 Chron. vii 37. Outside the Old Testament the name is equally 
common. In early Babylonia a West Semite name _/a¢arum is known,' 
whilst the forms Wasr or Witr appear in Sabaean inscriptions,’ and the 
similar form Witur is found among the Nabataeans.* 

When the time for Israel’s deliverance drew near, Moses was com- 
manded to return to Egypt in order to rescue his fellow-countrymen. 
In E the vision came to him as he was by chance on Mount Horeb; in 
J as he was already on his way back. The latter document connects 
the vision with a thorn-bush‘ which burned without being consumed. 
Meyer would place this incident at Kadesh,® but there are grave 
difficulties in the way of this location.’ In any event the scene of the 
vision was already a holy place, for it is called by E the mount of God 
(Exod. iii 1) before Moses had actually received the revelation.’ 
Yahweh is known as he ‘ who dwells in the bush’ (Deut. xxxiii 16) and 
in addition is closely connected with Sinai, where ‘in some special 
sense’ he had his home.*® But if the home of Yahweh was on Sinai, or, 
in the terminology of E, on Horeb, he must, according to the religious 
ideas of the times, have been the God of the land or at least of the 
mountain in which he had his dwelling-place*® ; and, as a consequence, 
of the people who lived there. In other words, he must have been the 
God of the Midianites. ’ 

The call to deliver Israel was accompanied by a revelation. In the 
name of Yahweh, then first disclosed according to E (Exod. iii 15) and 
P (Exod. vi 3), the attempt was to be made. Although the name of 
the deity was new, according to these sources, he was not a new god, 
but the object of worship revered by the fathers of the race. H. P. Smith 
sees here ‘a conflict in the narrative, for the new name would be that 


1 Ranke Early Babylonian Personal Names (1905) p. 114. 

2 Corpus Inscript. Sem. IV 10, 70, 83. 

3 Corpus Inscript. Sem. 11 ii 3156; cf. also Oic@pos in Lebas-Waddington Jnser. 
Grecques de la Syrie iii 2537 h. 

* The Heb. for thorn-bush 73D may possibly be connected with Sinai ‘2°D. 

5 Die Israeliten und thre Nachbarstamme (1906) p. 62; so also Weill Le séjour 
des Israélites au désert (1909) p. 78. 

® See Gressmann Mose und seine Zeit (1913) p. 24. 

7 We must, however, allow for the possibility of the description being a reading- 
back of subsequent events. 

* So Driver Exodus in Camb. Bib. (1918) p. xlix. 

® Gressmann goes so far as to suggest that Exod. iii 6 originally read ‘I am the 
god of this mountain’: of. cit. p. 34 n. 2. Volter Die Herkunft Jahwes in ZAW 
(1917-1918) pp. 126 ff suggests that Yahweh is a form of the Egyptian god Sapdu, 
who was worshipped in Sinai. The same suggestion has more recently been put 
forward by Grimme who regards ¥. as the Semitic equivalent of Sapdu: Altheb. 
Inschriften von Sinai (1923) pp. 85 f. 
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of a new divinity and not that of the god of the fathers. His identifica- 
tion with the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, is in fact a theologi- 
cal attempt to carry the Yahweh religion back to the time of the 
patriarchs.’ ? 

This criticism brings us face to face with a question of the highest 
importance. Was the name Yahweh known to the early Semites? 
Personally I am inclined to think that it was, although there is as yet 
no consensus of opinion amongst those really qualified to judge the 
matter. The following have been claimed as instances of its early 
occurrence. Inthe Hammurabi period there is the name Ya-u-um-ilum, 
which seems an obvious equivalent of the Hebrew ‘Joel’ and to have 
the meaning ‘ Yau is god’. From the Cassite period two names may 
be cited Ya-u-ba-ni, i.e. ‘ Yau is creator’, and Ya-u-a, the very form in 
which Jehu is rendered on the Black Obelisk of Shalmanesar III. That 
these names represent, not native Babylonians, but West Semites is 
fairly clear. There would thus seem to be evidence for the existence 
of a West Semite deity with a name similar to that of the later Yahweh 
about 2100 B.c.2 The name Afi-yami, the equivalent of the Biblical 
Ahijah, has also been discovered at Taanach in an inscription which 
may possibly be dated about the middle of the fourteenth century B.c. 
This latter identification is regarded by S. A. Cook as more certain than 
those previously cited.‘ Other examples may be found in Azriyah and 
Yaubi di, found at Zenjirli and Hamath,’ and the Lihjan Azar-yah and 
Aus-yah.® ‘The value of the names last quoted may seem to be small 
since they occur in inscriptions which belong, at the earliest, to the 
sixth century B.c.”_ But there are reasons for supposing that they 
represent a much earlier type of name. It has been pointed out that 
Aus-yah is identical with the Hebrew Joash (the elements being 
inverted), and that this word includes a verbal stem AUSH, also 
appearing in Josiah, the meaning of which had been lost by the 
Hebrews: ‘hence the Hebrew names quoted must go back in their 
entirety to Arabian times. But this implies the worship of a deity 


? See op. cit. p. 49. 

2 Rogers The Religion of Bab. and Assyr., &c. (1908) pp. 89 ff. 

8 Driver of. cit. p. li, and Burney of, cit. pp. 243 ff. 

* Camb. Anc. Hist. (1924) ii p. 349. For other explanations of the above names 
see Lagrange Rev. Bib. (1907) p. 383, Gressmann Mose p. 38, n. 2, and for the 
literature of the so-called Babel and Bibel controversy, see Rogers op. cit. p. 92. 

5 See Meyer op, at. pp. 247 f. and Gressmann Mose p. 38. 

® See Jaussen and Savignac Inscriptions Lihyanites p. 462, No. 107. 

7 This is the date assigned to them by Miller: Glaser, however, would bring 
them down as late as the third century a.p.: see further Handbuch der altarab. 
Altertums. i (1927) p. 44. 
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YAHO or YAH in Arabia. And, in addition, this fact separates the 
divine name from the Hebrew verb meaning “to be”, which was after- 
wards employed to elicit its theological signification.’ * 

The occurrences of names in which Yah is an element, here 
collected, go some way towards justifying the statement of Wardle, that 
‘most scholars would now grant that the divine name Yahweh was 
current in early times beyond the borders of Israel’.2 On the other 
hand, it has to be remembered that forms including Yah may be, as in 
Hebrew, merely verbal. The name Ya-u-um-i/um quoted above has no 
divine determinative before it, and as Landsberger has established the 
existence of a possessive pronoun yadm = ‘my’ or ‘mine’, Ya-u-um- 
ilum, though it may mean ‘Yau(m) is god’, more probably means 
‘God is mine ’.* 

Hommel regards Yah as an ancient divine appellation, the original 
meaning of which has been lost, but which received a new significance 
when Moses turned it into Yahweh ;‘ whilst H. Guthe considers that 
the name is ‘certainly of primitive antiquity ’.° 

We now turn to the evidence of the Old Testament itself for the 
early use of Yahweh. The Judaean document, which by most critics is 
regarded as the oldest of all, informs us that from primitive times men 
had called upon Yahweh (Gen. iv 26),° and accordingly it represents 
Abraham and the other patriarchs as habitual users of the name. The 
other documents of the Pentateuch know nothing of this usage, which 
is a grave difficulty in the way of accepting it. An even graver difficulty 
lies in the fact that, with the very doubtful exception of Jochebed 
(Exod. vi 20; Num. xxvi 59),”7 no names compounded with Yah are 
found in the Old Testament itself before the days of Moses. It may 
be that this phenomenon is due to a dislike of using the personal name 


1 Margoliouth Relations between Arabs and Israelites, €&c. (1924) pp. 14, 20f. 
Nielsen thinks that divine names like Jahu, ASur, and Marduk were just as obscure 
to the Semites as to ourselves, hence their efforts to explain them from their own 
languages. This implies the remote antiquity of the names. See Handbuch der 
altarab. Altertums. i p. 189. 

2 Israel and Babylon (1925) p. 249. 

3 In Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie vol. xxxv p. 24, n. 2. I owe this reference to 
G. R,. Driver’s review of Wardle’s volume in J. 7. S. vol. xxvii p. 413. 

* Anct. Heb. Trad. p. 226. 

5 Enc. Bib. col. 2221. 

® For the real meaning of the phrase ova NP see Skinner on Gen. iv 26 in 
Inter, Crit. Comm (1910), Giesebrecht Die alttest. Schdtsung des Gottesnamiens 
(1901) pp. 25 ff, 98 ff. 

7? For a discussion of this name, see Cheyne in Enc. Bib., G. B. Gray Heb. Proper 
Names (1896) p. 156, Nestle Die Israel. Eigennamen nach threr relig. Bedeutung 
(1876) pp. 77 ff. 
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of the deity in the early period, or that the editors of the schools of E 
or P have eliminated any occurrences which were originally in J.’ 

In spite, however, of some serious difficulties it seems probable that 
the name Yah was known in the pre-Mosaic age among the West 
Semites or Amorites,” whilst the oldest of the sources of the Pentateuch 
distinctly states that Yahweh was used in the earliest days of Hebrew 
history, This evidence justifies the hypothesis that Yahweh was 
worshipped by people akin to the Hebrews, and probably by the actual 
ancestors of the race. Those tribes which went down into Egypt, for 
reasons which we can only conjecture, abandoned this worship, but may 
it not have survived among those who remained in the desert? In 
other words, ‘Midian’ as a son of ‘ Abraham’ may have remained 
faithful to Yahweh, and so have been in a position to restore to his less 
stable kinsmen the faith which they had lost. 

Here two further difficulties must be faced. First, the improbability 
of a nation forgetting the name of its god ; and secondly, the undoubted 
fact that Yahweh as an object of worship in Palestine and Syria is 
practically, if not entirely, unknown before the entry of the Israelites, 
the predominant deity being Hadad. 

The first of these difficulties has been succinctly stated by Gressmann, 
who urges that if Yahweh had ever been the accepted god of the 
people of Israel, his name would not have been forgotten, in view of 
the extreme importance of its utterance in the performance of ritual 
acts.» The problem here, it will be observed, is not, as in Acts xvii 23, 
to explain how a nameless god could be invoked, but how the appella- 
tion of a known deity could have been forgotten. The case of name- 
less gods and their invocation, however, is worth consideration since, if 
it be granted for the sake of argument that the name Yahweh had been 
lost in Egypt, it would yet shew that the possibility of the continuance 
of his worship need not thereby be ruled out ; even if he were known 
by some alternative name such as el-Shaddai. Cases of nameless gods 
being worshipped have been discovered. A well-known example is 
contained in the statement of Herodotus that, according to the priests 
of Dodona, Jupiter had there been worshipped before the disclosure of 
his name (ii. 52). This instance is perhaps of doubtful validity, since 


‘ The treatment of Joshua—Hoshea in Num. xiii 16 suggests the possibility ot 
similar, but more drastic, editing elsewhere : see Binns of. cit. p. 82. 

2 This is the opinion also of Lofthouse in The People and the Book (1925) p. 224. 

3 Mose p. 434. Warde Fowler has pointed out that the Roman priesthood held 
that ‘every deity must be addressed in precisely the correct way and no other’, and 
that they accounted ‘ the name of the deity, as indicating his or her exact function, 
the most vitally important thing in the whole invocation’. See The Religious Ex- 
perience of the Roman People (1922) p. 153. 
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it is unlikely that the historian or his informants were in possession of 
any real knowledge of the primitive worship of the shrine, and more- 
over, the desire to prove that the names of the Greek gods had origi- 
nally come from Egypt would make Herodotus ready to accept such a 
useful piece of evidence without very much enquiry into its genuineness. 
But a much better substantiated instance lies to hand, and one which 
is of greater value since it comes from a people who were nearer akin 
to the Hebrews in religious thought than were the mysterious Pelas- 
gians. An actual occurrence of gods with secret names is cited by 
Giesebrecht from an inscription now preserved in the museum at 
Bulag.’ It will thus be seen that the invocation of nameless or un- 
known gods is not an impossibility ; but it must be confessed that to 
establish such a fact goes but a short way towards accounting for the 
loss of the name of a god which was already known. The only line of 
explanation which seems to me to present any hope of a satisfactory 
solution is that already suggested, namely, that Yahweh was worshipped 
under some title which gradually ousted even the memory of the per- 
sonal name; this explanation has the advantage of agreeing, at any 
rate in part, with the Biblical data (Exod. vi 3). 

The second difficulty lies in the absence of the name Yahweh from 
the Tell el-Amarna Letters and other contemporary sources of informa- 
tion regarding the pre-exodus state of Palestine. It is one of the tasks 
before the student of ancient Oriental religion to explain how Hadad, or 
Addu as the name appears in the Letters, was ever replaced by Yahweh. 
It would not be difficult to shew that many of the characteristics of 
Yahweh, as revealed in the Old Testament, are also found in Hadad- 
Rimmon.? Is it too improbable to suppose that Hadad was absorbed 
by Yahweh in much the same way as the local Baalim ? * 

The name Hadad is found as an element in Edomite, as also in 
Syrian, personal names. In view, however, of the borrowing of 
Canaanite names by the Philistines, the mere use is no proof that the 
god was worshipped in Edom or by Edomites. The problem of dis- 
covering the national god of this people is still unsolved. P. Haupt 
thinks that the original god of Edom was Esau, of whom Yahweh is 
merely a later form.‘ But it is doubtful whether there ever was a god 
Esau, in spite of the proposed identification with Usoos in Philo of 


1 Die alttest. Schdteung des Gottesnamens p. 87. 

2 See W. H. Ward American Journal of Sem. Lang. xxv pp. 175 ff. 

3 Cf. Camb, Anct. Hist. ii p. 349. The characters AN.IM in the Amarna 
Letters are used of TeSub, Addu, and Baal alike : see Gressmann ‘ Hadad und Baal’ 
etc. in Baudissin Festschrift (1917) pp. 191 ff. 

* Orient. Lit. Zeitung xii pp. 163, 211 ff. 
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Byblus.' From the very close relationship between Edom and Israel 
one would naturally have expected that the two ‘brothers’ would both 
have been worshippers of Yahweh. 

According to P (Exod. vi 3), Yahweh was known before the revela- 
tion on Sinai as el-Shaddai, the meaning of which is obscure.* The 
possibility of connecting this name with Addu (i.e. Hadad) occurred to 
me, but I dismissed it as too fanciful. Since, however, it has actually 
been put forward elsewhere,’ I feel that it may be worth while to 
mention it. In this connexion the proposed identification of Hadad 
with Wadd, the supreme god of the Minaeans, may also be noticed.‘ 

We now come to what is perhaps the most important passage of all 
for this enquiry, the visit to Moses of his father-in-law, a visit which is 
described with great wealth of detail in Exod. xviii. In the later part 
of the chapter (vv. 13 ff) we are told that Jethro, observing that Moses 
was overburdened with judicial business, suggested to him the delega- 
tion of some of his duties to others. These subordinates were to be 
chosen ‘out of all the people’ (v. 21), and so were not exclusively 
priests. G. B. Gray considers that in the original form of the narrative 
Jethro also suggested the use of the priestly oracle as a means of decid- 
ing cases. ‘If this surmise is correct, then Moses was not represented 
in the earliest tradition merely as the son-in-law of the priest of Midian, 
but also as his pupil én the priestly method or craft, and thus the Hebrew 
priesthood is affiliated to the Midianite.’* We have thus the appear- 
ance of Jethro as the instructor of Moses, and moreover, as doing what 
in a parallel passage is ascribed to Yahweh himself (Num. xi 16 f). 

Significant as this is beyond all disputing, the earlier part of the same 
chapter contains matter of even greater importance. The story, 


1 See further Enc. Bib. col. 1333. Meyer Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstamme 
(1906) p. 278 thinks that Esau was the god of Peniel. 

2 The connexion with the Babylonian ilu Sadi’a has recently been reaffirmed by 
Torezyner Die Bundeslade und die Anfange der Rel. Isr. (1922), and by G. R. Driver 
in The People and the Book (1925) p. 91- 

' § Ward A. J. S. L. xxv p. 187. 

* See Grimme Mohammed p. 30. 

5 Sacrifice in the Old Testament (1925) pp. 207 ff. H. P. Smith had previously 
made the same suggestion: ‘It is not hazardous to conjecture that in the earliest 
form of the story Jethro instructed Moses not only in the civil administration . . . 
but also in the manner of using the oracle of Yahweh’, of. cit. p. 52. See further 
Kichler ‘ Das priest. Orakel in Israel und Juda’ in Baudissin Festschrift (1917) p. 287- 
Meyer, who considers that at Meriba a scene took place similar to that at Jabbok 
(with Moses in the place of Jacob), thinks that it was not until considerably later 
that Moses obtained a knowledge of the divine name and the ability to work the 
oracle : op. cit. p. 56. 

® The analysis of vv. 1-12 is uncertain. Driver (Exodus p. 161) attributes the 
whole passage, except vv. 1 5-4, to E, although he would allow the presence of in- 
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according to J, relates that Moses went out to meet his guest, and after 
the usual interchange of salutations, told him of all the wonders that 
Yahweh had done for Israel. The news of the great deliverance filled 
Jethro with delight, and a burst of gratitude found expression in the 
words : ‘ Blessed be Yahweh, who hath delivered you out of the hand 
of the Egyptians. ... Now I know that Yahweh is greater than all 
gods.’ To the casual reader this acknowledgement of the supreme 
greatness of Yahweh is taken as evidence of Jethro’s sudden realization 
of the power of the god of Israel ; that his conduct is simply parallel to 
that of Naaman (2 Kings v. 15). But a more adequate explanation is 
that the Midianite was rejoicing over the fresh manifestation of the 
might of Ais own deity, as shewn by the overthrow of the worshippers 
of the gods of Egypt.’ 

There then follows, from E, a description of a sacrificial meal. ‘ And 
Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, took a burnt offering and sacrifices for God: 
and Aaron came and all the elders of Israel, to eat bread with Moses’ 
father-in-law before God.’ Again the casual reader looks upon Jethro as 
acting the part of host to these kinsmen of his son-in-law who had 
come into his land after their escape from Egypt. But since the narra- 
tive clearly regards Moses as the host and Jethro as the visitor such an 
explanation will not account for the facts. It seems obvious that Jethro 
is here acting as the priest of Yahweh, and the others as partakers in 
the feast. The significance of this is profound; for as H. P. Smith 
says: ‘ The fact of a foreigner officiating at a sacrifice at which Aaron 
and the elders of Israel are only guests is so extraordinary and so much 
out of harmony with later Hebrew thought that we are compelled to see 
in this account a very ancient tradition. According to it the chief men 
in Israel are received into covenant with Jethro’s God at a sacrificial 
meal. ... Yahweh was formally introduced to Israel by a Midianite 
priest.’* This theory receives still further support from the fact that 
Moses himself, who presumably had already been initiated, is not 
recorded as partaking of the sacrifice.’ Peters, while rejecting the story 
of the appointment of the elders as unhistorical, considers that Moses 


sertions in vv. 9-11. McNeile separates vv. 7-11 and assigns them to JE (Exodus 
in Westminster Comm. (1908) p. xxiv). See also the analysis in Gressmann Mose 
pp. 162 ff. 

? So Gressmann of. cit. p. 163, and H. P. Smith who remarks that ‘ Jethro was 
gratified at the evidence of his own God’s superiority to all the gods’, of. at. 
pp. 50 f. 

2 Op.at.p. 50. Gray agrees with this opinion (of. cif. p. 210). 

® Gray thinks that Moses did not take part in the sacrifice because Jethro wished 
him to learn the method of offering it (op. cit. p. 208). This seems a less satisfactory 
explanation. 
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had been adopted into the family and religion of Jethro, and that 
Aaron was subsequently incorporated into the priestly guild." 

A further argument in favour of the Midianite or Kenite origin of 
the worship of Yahweh amongst the Israelites, may perhaps be found 
to underlie the few facts which have been preserved concerning the 
Rechabites. This mysterious clan consisted of fanatical Yahweh wor- 
shippers (2 Kings x 15), and its members seem to have held to the 
primitive life of the desert in the midst of a more luxurious civilization 
(Jer. xxxv). The statement in 1 Chron. ii 55 that the Kenites came of 
‘Hammath, the father of the house of Rechab’, is perhaps not very 
trustworthy ; but it is all that we know about any relationship between 
them, and, as their similarity in habits and history suggest that both were 
clients of Israel, not in itself unlikely? For the purpose of supporting 
the theory that Midianite or Kenite influence was operative in early 
Israel they are not of much importance one way or the other; they 
form, however, a sufficiently interesting posssibility to make them worthy 
of mention. 

The very complex question of the sacrificial system must now engage 
our attention.* Does the Old Testament, in those passages in which it 
deals with ritual and kindred.subjects, shew traces of Midianite or 
Arabian influence in either terminology or customs? A certain number 
of scholars, amongst whom may be mentioned Hommel and Nielsen, 
affirm that in each of these two respects it does, and they have brought 
forward arguments in support of their case which deserve careful con- 
sideration. The connexion is important, it should be noted, not merely 
for the origin of Israelite religion, but as throwing light on the date of 
the sources of the Pentateuch, as some of the examples are parallel to 
the Priestly code. 

One of the most interesting of the supposed traces of outside influence 
concerns the Levites. As is now widely known Euting discovered in 
certain fragments from el-‘Ola,‘ a Minaean colony in north-west Arabia, 


1 Heb, Rel. p. 141, cf. p. 200,n.3. Other critics regard the introduction of 
Yahweh worship in a somewhat similar manner. Smend, for example, thinks that 
a number of Hebrew tribes remained around Mount Sinai when the rest went into 
Egypt, and that through Moses the whole became confederates and worshippers of 
Yahweh (Alttest. Relig.? pp. 33f). Cf. also Kautzsch Bib. Theol. p. 49, and Budde 
Die altisr. Rel® pp. 19 f. 

2 The connexion between the Rechabites and the Kenites is not regarded with 
much favour by Moore Judges p. 34n. 

8 See on the whole subject Moritz Der Sinatkult in heidnische Zeit (1916) and the 





numerous parallels suggested by Margoliouth of. ci#. pp. 21 ff. 

* This name is spelt in a variety of ways. The new Handbuch edited by Nielsen, 
with the assistance of Hommel and Rhodokanakis, renders it in at least five different 
ways (some due probably to the printer's errors which are more numerous than 
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perhaps to be identified with Dedan, the use of the terms /avi’u (fem. 
lavi’at) to describe the priests of the god Wadd.‘ The connexion with 
Levite seems sufficiently obvious, and Mordtmann, among others, has 
accepted it.?_ But the matter is not so simple as it might seem. Not 
only is there great difference of opinion as to the date of these 
inscriptions, but the term, although found in three fragments from 
el-Ola, is found nowhere else. In inscriptions from South Arabia, the 
home of the Minaeans, the priest is called rifw or Sauwd.* How is this 
difference of usage to be explained? The most obvious suggestion is 
that the term has come in as a loan-word from some outside source. 
This is the explanation accepted by Ed. Meyer, and on the basis of it 
he argues that the tribe of Levi, when it was ‘ dispersed’ (Gen. xlix 7), 
split up into different sections, one of which went north to Kadesh and 
became part of Israel, the other went south to el-‘Ola.‘ This theory as 
a whole is not very convincing, but it is not the only one which can be 
advanced to account for the presence of what is probably a foreign term 
in the Minaean cultus. The colony at el-‘Ola was distant by nearly a 
thousand miles from the main settlement, and its existence can best be 
explained by supposing that it was a trading community living in the 
midst of a native population, a native population which was presumably 
Midianite.’ If the term Levite was in use among the Midianites, as its 
subsequent use in Israel suggests, may not the Minaeans have borrowed 
from them? This theory of borrowing would also account for the other 
‘interesting points of similarity’, which S. A. Cook recognizes as existing 
‘between O. T. cultus and that of the Minaeans’.* The term for priest 
in Israel was of course, }72, a word closely connected with the Arabic 
kéhin, although the latter is used with the more restricted meaning of 
diviner.” 

The suggestion of female Levites, contained in the fragments from 
el-‘Ola, is interesting in view of the fact that women undoubtedly 
ministered, in some capacity or other, in the early Israelite sanctuaries. 


one would have expected) and so has missed the opportunity of standardizing a 
form. 

1 See Hommel Anct. Heb. Trad. pp. 287 f, and Miller Epig. Denkm. aus Arabien 
(1889). Grimme questions the connexion in Le Muséon vol. xxxvii (1924) pp. 169 ff. 
He does not consider that the term /avi’u has any cultural significance. 

2 Beitrdge sur Mindischen Epigraphik (1897) p. 43- 

3 See Landersdorfer Die Bibel und die siidarab. Altertumsforschung (1920) p. 67. 

* Op. cit. pp. 89, 428. 

5 So Hommel in Handbuch des altarab. Altertums, p. 58. 

® In Camb. Anct. Hist. ii p. 362. 

7 #3 seems to be a Canaanite word as it is not found in Sabaean or in any other 
South Arabian dialect, nor in Assyrian. In Arabic itself it may be a loan-word, as 
Néldeke thought. See further Gray op. cit. pp. 181 ff. 
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The Old Testament in its present form preserves two notices only (e. g. 
Exod. xxxviii 8 and 1 Sam. ii 22) of their activities, and G. B. Gray 
does not consider that these justify the idea that women acted as 
priests or Levites in the technical sense. At the same time it may 
well be the case that all reference to such a ministry by women may 
have been deliberately cut out of the records as offensive to later ideas. 
It should be noted further that the verb xa¥ which appears in both 
these passages is a technical term, used originally of military service, but 
later of the Levites.* 

Another possible instance of borrowing from Midian is the tabernacle. 
Nielsen has endeavoured to prove that the ‘ pattern’ which Moses saw 
in the mount (Exod. xxv 9) was nothing less than an actual Midianite 
sanctuary situated on Sinai itself.* This daring and ingenious suggestion 
has been favourably received by Sayce,* but in the absence of fuller 
and more convincing evidence such rationalizing of the narrative can 
hardly be accepted. 

There is much more to be said, however, in favour of a connexion 
between the altar of incense (Exod. xxx 1) and similar altars found 
among the Minaeans, features of which certainly have a strong re- 
semblance to the description in the Priestly document,’ though the 
Hebrew altar was probably much larger. The resemblance is all the 
more remarkable as so-called incense altars have been discovered in 
Palestine itself* which do not in the least resemble those of the Old 
Testament. 

Hommel lays much emphasis on the use of similar technical terms, 
indeed he goes so far as to claim that many terms used in Hebrew can 
‘only be explained through the Arabic . . . the obvious source of them 
being traceable . .. to the ancient relations between Israel and Midian’.” 
Amongst them he would include ndiy *burnt-offering’ which he connects, 
not with the common Semitic root mby to go up, but with the Arabic 
ghaliyat, a kind of incense ; the cognate verb gha/é, however, does not 
mean fo burn but to dudbdle (of a boiling vessel) ; OF ‘ perpetual burnt- 


' Op. cit. pp. 190 ff. 2 See Binns of. cit. p. 21. 

8 Op.cit. pp 169 ff. * In Expository Times (Dec. 1904) p. 139- 

5 See Hommel of. cit. p. 279 where a reference is given to the illustration in 
Glaser Mittheilungen (1886) p. 75. 

* See Driver Modern Research as illustrating the Bible pp. 84f. Other parallels 
have been suggested for the Tent of Meeting and the Ark. In his article Zelt und 
Lade in ZAW (1917-1918) pp. 209 ff, Hartmann mentions the Arabic ‘ut fa, already 
known to De Goeje Mémoire sur les Carmathes du Bahrain et les Fatmides (2nd ed. 
1886) p. 180. This, however, was a litter or howdah rather than a chest. A 
parallel to the tent is cited by Hoffmann and Gressmann in an article on Teraphim 
in ZAW (1922) pp. 90 ff in the Arabic al-gobda. 

7 Op. cit. pp. 17 and 279 ff. 
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offering’ which comes from the Arabic /a’mid fixed appointment. “2% 
‘sweet savour’ (better ‘memorial offering’) he condemns as not even 
Hebrew in form, explaining it as a broken plural derived ultimately 
from the Arabic dhakar and having the meaning of the ‘ male’ or best 
incense. Certain further parallels have been brought together by 
Fr. Landersdorfer,' of which the most striking are perhaps muédassii, 
found in Glaser, no. 1081, line 6, as an instance of the use of nidyap 
(Ezek. xlvi 23), and makdndt of the use of M250 (1 Kings vii 27 ff; 
Jer. lii 17 = {3 of the Pentateuch). 

The ceremonies of the Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi) also suggest to 
Hommel ‘early Arabian sacrificial usages and early Arabian ideas’. 
Whilst Azazel, the ‘ scapegoat’ of the Authorized Version, he would 
connect with a Dedanite god named Ussa, though it may also have 
some relationship with the Arabic asa/a ‘ which embodies the ideas of 
barrenness and infinity associated with the desert ’.* 

What value is to be given to these suggested parallels? It must be 
confessed that some of them depend upon rather fanciful interpretations 
and even so are not always very close. In any case a common usage 
is not necessarily a sign of borrowing on either side, but may merely 
testify to a common derivation from a more remote Semitic source. 
A further difficulty remains. If we grant, for the sake of argument, 
that the above parallels and others similar to them are real instances 
of borrowing, the evidence at present available is by no means con- 
clusive as to which party to the transaction is the debtor and which the 
creditor. As regards the dating of P it must be remembered that the 
case for the early date of the Minaean inscriptions themselves has by 
no means been established. On the one side, Glaser, Hommel, and 
Nielsen would place some of them in the twelfth or eleventh centuries 
B.C. or even earlier; but Mordtmann, D. H. Miiller, and others of 
equal eminence as authorities, would date them centuries later.* 

Let us now turn to some of the difficulties which lie in the way of 
accepting the main theory that early Israelite religion was indebted to 
Midianite influence. The first is the appeal to tradition. The Jews 
themselves acknowledge no such theory of the origin of their religion. 
But in reply it may be argued that the Jews, like other nations, were 
not always very safe guides in the matter of their early history, especially 


Op. cit. pp. 69 f. The first reference is given in error to Ex(odus) xlvi 23. 

2 Op.cit. p. 280. 

’ Glaser Die Abessinier in Arabien und Afrika (1895) pp. 79 ff. Hommel Anct. 
Heb. Trad. p. 251, and Grundriss der Geographie und Geschichte des alten Orients 
(1904) p. 134. For a summing-up on the other side, see Hartmann Die arabische 
Frage (1909) pp. 126 ff. I notice that Landersdorfer favours the early date (op. cit. 
P- 7). 
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where national or ecclesiastical pride might make them wish to forget 
or obscure certain features.‘ But the most ancient documents in their 
attitude towards Midian seem hardly consistent with the view that they 
had been benefactors to Israel in the first days of the nation’s life. 
Passages like Isa. ix 4, x 26; Ps. lxxxiii g breathe no spirit of friendship 
or of brotherhood. But here it may be said that the change of opinion 
demanded by the theory would not be greater than that which actually 
took place in the case of Edom, perhaps on account of their unbrotherly 
conduct (Amos i 11); similar conduct on the part of the Midianites (cf. 
Judges vi 1 ff) may have had a like sequel. In any case an argument 
based on the later unfriendly attitude towards Midian would prove too 
much, since it would compel us to reject also the help given by Jethro 
in civil legislation. 

The Priestly document makes the Midianites play but a sorry part 
(see Num. xxv 6 ff, xxxi 1-8; Joshua xiii 21f). In Num. xxv r-5 the 
Israelites are represented as having been seduced into strange worship 
by Moadite women, there then follows the instance of an Israelite who 
is slain for marrying a Midianitish woman*; in vv. 17 f, however, the 
two incidents are combined as a reason for vengeance on Midian (no 
mention is made of Moab at all), and in xxxi 1-8 this vengeance is duly 
carried out. Thus the latest writer held that A/idianite women were 
responsible for the seduction of Israelites into foreign worship. What is 
the explanation of this? It may be an instance of the bitter feeling 
against Midian which prevailed in later Judah or there may be some 
specific offence underlying it. I would suggest that the latter is really 
the case. It is an undoubted fact that the Minaeans carried on a large 
trade in supplying temple prostitutes,* a practice which was abhorrent 
to later Israelite ideas (Deut. xxiii 17 f; 1 Kings xv 12, &c.); now for 
a later generation Ma’on (the country of the Minaeans) and Midian 
were identical as can be seen from the LXX gloss on Judges x 12. May 
not some of the bitterness and intolerance which mark the Priestly 
attitude towards Midian be due to this traffic ? 

Over the Kenites also there is a difficulty. As Robertson pointed 
out some years ago, this people, in all the passages in which they appear, 
are in the position of: clients or dependants of Israel. That this was 
true of material station is reasonably obvious ; but such an admission 


1 Of the dependence of Moses on Jethro Gray believes that ‘later modifications 
of the story were made with the effect, as doubtless also with the intention, of ob- 
scuring this dependence in religious institutions of Israel on Midian’ (op. cit. p. 208). 

2 There is a real difference in point of view between the two parts of Num. xxv: 
see my notes on the passage in West. Comm. 

’ Hommel Anct. Heb. Trad. p. 321. 

* The Early Religion of Israel (1892) p. 275. 
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does not rule out the possibility of their having exercised religious 
influence. History shews us time and again that a weaker people may 
exert a remarkable influence upon one materially stronger—an obvious 
example is the conversion of the Teutons. For this reason, amongst 
others, Moses’ invitation to Hobab to go with Israel that he might 
share in the good things which Yahweh had in store for them (Num. x 
29 ff), a passage often quoted as evidence of Kenite dependence, is 
beside the mark. A further objection in regard to the Kenites may be 
raised owing to the fact there is no evidence of their ever being wor- 
shippers of Yahweh.’ If we connect them with the Midianites this 
objection at once loses its force. In any case we have but little informa- 
tion about the Kenites. No genealogy has come down to us, though 
it is possible that they traced their origin to Cain.’ If this is so the 
story of the murder of Abel (Gen. iv 1 ff) was hardly a likely narrative 
to be preserved by the Israelites concerning a tribe which was, so far as 
our records go, always at peace with them.° 

A more serious difficulty, on the face of it, lies in the fact that it is 
hard to believe that the Israelites would have responded, so readily as 
they are represented as having done, to one who came to them in the 
name of an unknown god. According to our theory Yahweh was, as 
McNeile puts it, ‘a foreign God so far as the Israelites were concerned ; 
and . . . after they had heard His name for the first time from Moses in 
Egypt, they journeyed to Horeb, and were there admitted by Jethro 
into the Kenite worship’. He adds that ‘it is hardly likely that the 
Israelites enslaved in Egypt could have been so rapidly roused and 
convinced by Moses’ proclamation of an entirely new and foreign 
Deity’. In reply to this I would point out that I have brought evidence 
to shew that Yahweh was not an ‘entirely new and foreign Deity’, 
since he was, in any event, the god of a people not very distantly con- 
nected with Israel.’ To Moses the message came in all probability that 
Yahweh was the god of his fathers (Exod. ii 23, iii 13 ff); but even so 
the Old Testament narrative itself informs us that Yahweh was not well 
known to the people in Egypt (Exod. iv 1 ff). 

This leads up to what I feel to be a complete answer to the above 
and similar criticisms of the theory :—the fact that the difficulties which 


1 So W. H. Ward A. J. S. L. xxv p. 177. 

2? The Kenites were first connected with Cain, so far as I know, by Ewald 
Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft vi pp. 5 f. Stade has examined the theory in 
great detail in Ausgewdhite akademische Reden und Abhandlungen (1899) pp. 2269 ff. 

8 This point has been well brought out by Kinig Genesis (1919) pp. 294 f. 

* Op. cit. p. cxiii. Driver held much the same view, Exodus p. 1. 

5 McNeile goes so far as to admit that the Midianites were worshippers of 
Yahweh (of. cit. p. cxiii). 
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may be urged against it are already fully recognized and provided for 
in the only early account of the Exodus that we possess. In arousing 
Israel, and in obtaining the consent of the people to enter into the 
covenant, the convincing factor was not a simple appeal, but an appeal 
supported by demonstrations of the power of the god in whose name it 
was made. The mysterious outbreak of plague upon man and beast was 
the most compelling evidence of the might of Yahweh to Egyptians and 
Hebrews alike ; whilst it was with the god who had shewn his ability to 
save them from their enemies, by the deliverance at the Red Sea, that 
the covenant was made. As to the value or genuineness of such evidence 
agreement is hardly likely '; for our present purpose all that is necessary 
is the recognition of the fact that the difficulties in the way of an appeal 
in the name of a god who was not familiar are already provided for in 
our chief authority. 

To sum up: we have seen that (1) the revelation of Yahweh came 
to Moses in Midian; (2) on the journey from Egypt the elders of 
Israel, and Aaron himself, partook of a sacrificial meal at which, 
not Aaron, but Jethro, the priest of Midian, was the ‘celebrant’ ; 
(3) technical terms are common to Israel and certain Arabian tribes? ; 
(4) the principal difficulties involved in the theory are such as appear 
to be dealt with in the Old Testament itself. 

L. ELLIoTT BINNs. 


THE LATIN ZL/FE OF ST GREGORY THAUMA- 
TURGUS (continuation) 


In the articles to which reference has been made,’ Pére Poncelet 
also discussed the relation between the Latin Zife and the Greek 
Panegyric by Gregory of Nyssa. His argument from comparison of 
the texts was inconclusive. But he found an authoritative solution 
of the problem in the ‘translator’s preface’ which precedes the copy of 
the Zife in the Naples codex xv. AA. 13.‘ 

It will be well to retrace briefly the course of his discussion. 


1 I am not concerned here with the substantial historicity of the events referred 
to; the question is not merely one of testimony but also of philosophical and 
religious preconceptions. 

2 To this third point I would not attach much importance in view of the doubt- 
fulness of the evidence. The similar usages are interesting in themselves quite 
apart from any evidential value which they may possess. 

3 La Vie Latine de saint Grégoire de Thaumaturge, in Recherches de Science Relt- 
gieuse t. i pp. 132-160 and pp. 567-569. 

* For a description of this codex, see Analecta Bollandiana t. xxx (1911) pp. 205~ 
216 and the Note at the end of this article. 
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The Latin Zife appears, on a rapid survey, to be simply a résumé in 
Latin of Nyssen’s Panegyric. Undoubtedly the author has handled his 
matter with considerable freedom. He has, for example, given the 
Life an epistolary form, beginning Gregorius divina gratia Nisenae sedis 
episcopus omnibus fidelibus ... salutem.' This, however, is nothing 
extraordinary, and has the effect of combining the title and rhetorical 
opening of the Panegyric in a form that would seem natural to Latin 
readers. Poncelet’s difficulties began when he made a detailed com- 
parison of the two texts. He found discrepancies between correspond- 
ing passages of the Latin and Greek which he felt could not easily be 
reconciled with a simple résumé hypothesis. After nine pages of dis- 
cussion of these discrepancies, he wrote ‘ Nous l’avouons simplement, il 
nous parait malaisé de tirer une conclusion nette de cet ensemble complexe 
d’observations.’* The two texts were clearly in some kind of relation, 
and in their divergences now one and now the other had the air of 
being the more primitive. He briefly considered and rejected the 
hypotheses (i) that each of the works was derived independently from 
a lost common source, and (ii) that the Latin Zz/e was translated from 
a ‘second draft’ by Nyssen of the life-story of his hero. He was 
thus left with the alternative that one of the two texts was derived 
directly from the other. But which was which? To this question he 
replied ‘Nous demandons la permission de ne pas conclure’* We 
know how he answered the question after finding the ‘ translator’s 
preface’. But the point to notice is that his previous indecision 
depended directly upon the early date which he gave to the Latin Zi. 
One would naturally expect a Latin writer practically contemporary 
with Nyssen, and engaged in making a Latin version of his Panegyric, to 
be strictly faithful to the substance, if not to the actual phrasing, of his 
original. And therefore Poncelet was perplexed at the observed dis- 
crepancies. But there is no need for perplexity if the Latin Zife be 
mediaeval. The light-heartedness with which mediaeval hagiographers 
handled their material would explain all and more than all the dis- 
crepancies which appear in this case. And consequently we have only 
to abandon Poncelet’s dating of the Latin Zif to escape from the 
difficulties in which he was involved. We return to the simple hypo- 
thesis that the Latin Zife is a free résumé in Latin of Nyssen’s Pane- 
gyric, supplemented by three additional anecdotes, two being from 
Rufinus, and the third from some source unknown.‘ And we must 
date the Life considerably later than the fifth century. 


1 Bibliotheca Casinensis t. iii ( florilegium) p. 168. 

® Recherches p. 153. 3 Recherches p. 155. 

* See above pp. 143-144. Rufinus gives sections 8b and14. The other supple- 
mentary anecdote is section 18. 
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The ‘translator’s preface’ on which so much turns, runs as follows: 
‘Sanctarum scripturarum doctores egregii, cum de graeca lingua latinis 
auribus tradere aliquid studuerunt, non verbum verbo, sed sensum 
sensui reddere curaverunt. Et merito. Nam si latinus sermo graeco 
idiomati respondere voluerit, et euphoniae subtilitatem et rationis 
sensum penitus suffocat. Et nos beati Gregorii Thaumaturgi vitam ex 
loquela attica transferentes, imitando eam quam sanctus Gregorius 
Nyssenus pontifex in peregrina, hoc est in graeca, lingua composuit, 
plurimis additis, plurimis ademptis, ut ratio utillima postulabat, sensum 
attendentes latinis viris compendiose curavimus ministrare.’’ It is 
present in only one of our nine extant copies. But this, as Poncelet 
argued, need raise no doubts as to its authenticity. Since all our 
copies are in legendaries, where the lives are transcribed for reading in 
connexion with liturgical commemorations, the omission of a ‘trans- 
lator’s preface’ is more natural than not. It is, in fact, a striking 
feature of the Naples codex that it retains three translator’s prefaces. 
The codex appears to be a first-hand compilation, and not a copy of an 
existing compilation.» And we may suppose the compiler to have 
found the ‘prefaced’ lives in ‘independent’ copies, that is to say, 
copies made for their own sake, and not merely to enrich a legendary. 
So the Naples copy, in spite of being only of the thirteenth century, 
carries us back behind the legendaries to a time when our Zife was 
being copied as a separate work. 

The wording of the preface is hardly compatible with Poncelet’s 
early dating of the Zife. It appeals to an established tradition for 
the rendering of Greek into Latin, and refers only to the authority 
of ecclesiastical writers in the matter, although it is purely a literary 
principle that is under discussion. It refers to deatus Gregorius Thauma- 
turgus (as though that cognomen were in established use) and to the life 
of the saint by Sanctus Gregorius Nyssenus Pontifex. It is true that 
these titles might have crept in in the copying. But no such explana- 
tion avails with regard to the implication that Nyssen’s Panegyric is 
a well-known work. 

If, on the other hand, to save the early dating of the Zi/e, we assume 
the unauthenticity of the preface, we are driven to hypotheses so lack- 
ing in simplicity and naturalness as to constitute in themselves a strong 
argument for the authenticity of the preface and agains? the early dating 
of the Ze. 

In the preface our author tells us how he did his work. His words 
fit the observable facts quite well. Poncelet says, ‘Il semble que le 
traducteur L, homme intelligent et instruit, a eu entre les mains le 


1 First printed by Poncelet Recherches p. 568. 
® See the Note at the end of this article. 
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texte de l’homélie G; il y a puisé & peu pres tous les faits dont il 
a composé son opuscule ; en quelques endroits, d’ailleurs rares et fort 
courts, il a serré de prés et presque traduit son modéle; mais, dans 
Pensemble il en a remanié de fond en comble la rédaction, et transformé 
Phomélie de Grégoire de Nysse en un opuscule hagiographique, taillé 
sur le patron ordinaire des Vies de saints.’* This summary is admirable. 
The wonder is that Poncelet could write the last sentence and still 
believe that the Zz/ is older than Rufinus. 

But we must now take note of a very significant fact that Poncelet 
missed. Our author, in spite of affecting so nice an appreciation of the 
art of a translator, is himself guilty of numerous blunders! The great 
freedom with which he handles his material serves to cover the fact, ° 
for the most part. But in those passages where he has ‘ presque traduit 
son modéle’ it comes to light. He is, no doubt, quite unconscious 
of it, so that it does not in any way argue against the authenticity of 
the preface. But to some extent it betrays his mentality, and so helps 
to ‘ place’ him. 

In Section 3, we read of St Gregory being accosted by a prostitute. 
Nyssen, in stilted phrase, calls her yiva:ov éra:pexov é€ oixnparos.? Our 
Latin author calls her impudica orcistria.* It appears that for some 
reason he supposed Nyssen to say ¢€ épyjparos. The mistake would be 
more easily made by ear than eye, and by eye, more easily from a 
cursive than from an uncial MS. The same conclusion might be 
drawn in several other cases of misrendering. Nothing can be deduced 
with certainty, however, as to the circumstances under which the work 
was doné, in view of the obvious carelessness of our author in render- 
ing his text. But some of his blunders and omissions could be most 
easily understood if he had not his eye on the Greek text; that is to 
say, if the Greek were being read over to him by some one else. 

Later, in this same section, Nyssen, in telling how divine vengeance 
came upon the woman, describes her as @éapya ¢dpixréy re xai poBepov 
Tois tapovow &Opows yeyevnpévy.* Our Latin versionist apparently takes 
GOpows with rots rapotow instead of with yeyevnpévy, and so thinks, not 
without a certain life-likeness, of a crowd suddenly forming round the 
convulsed and prostrate woman. So he renders cunctis astantibus 
et concurrentibus magnum spectaculum fecit.® 

In this same section, again, Nyssen describes his hero as véos irép 
Tiv wokuay év cwhpocivy Kocpovpevos,® meaning that his appetites and 
passions were already so disciplined that they could not be more so in 
white-haired old age. But our versionist understands irép ri rokay 


1 Recherches p. 569. 4M. P.G. 46. go: b. 
3 * M. P.G. 46. 

p. 169 B. . G. 46. 904 ¢. 
5 p. 169 B. ® M.P.G. 46. gor. 
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in the sense that pure and spotless whiteness does not suffice to 
describe the gwdpoovvy with which the saint was adorned. So he 
renders sancta pudicitia tanguam sidus splendidum.' 

In Section 5, a blunder in translation leads the Latin author to give 
a completely new character to the whole episode. Nyssen says that 
Phaedimus did what he did dépyy trax Geworépa wepi tiv mpoKepevyy 
orovo érapOeis.2 Our versionist translates érapOeis by elevatus, and 
supplies the qualifying words in sfiritu® He thus conceives Phae- 
dimus to be ‘ in the Spirit’, and takes all that follows to be a visionary 
experience. Thus he is carried safely over the difficulty of St Gregory's 
xetporovia when not present in person. And when he comes to the 
end of the story, and reads that Phaedimus dvri yepds éraya ro 
Tpyyopiy tov Adyov,* he may actually have read airoyepi in place of 
the first two words, and understood rov Adyov as referring to the formula 
of consecration. For his rendering is manibus proprits illum detinere 
atque tlli tradere episcopalem dignitatem.® 

In Section 6 we have a passage in which the Latin does not corre- 
spond with the real sense of the Greek, and yet has an obvious 
correspondence with its sound. Nyssen describes St John Evangelist, 
as he appears to St Gregory, as yypadéos 1d eldos, ieporperis TH KaTa- 
aToAn Tov évdvparos, ToAAHY éxionpaivwy THY dpeTiv TH TEpi TO TpdTwToV 
xapit.© Nyssen’s meaning is clear. He is on his favourite theme of 
the relation of inward spiritual beauty, and the beauty of outward form. 
He returns to it again in the story of Alexander the charcoal-burner.’ 
But in the present passage, recording the appearance of a glorified 
saint, he wishes to mark the perfect correspondence of inward and out- 
ward beauty there displayed. Physiognomy and bearing alike éruypai- 
vovat Ti tokAny dperyv. His clothing is ieporpemys. 

Nothing of this is grasped by our Latin author, who renders guidam 
senior vultu hylari sacerdotali stola indutus.* Were is a clear corre- 
spondence of words, guidam senior to ynpadéos 7d «ldos, vultu hylari 
to rH wepi ro rpdcwrov xdpit, sacerdotali stola indutus to icporperis TH 
KaTacToAy roo évdvparos. And there has been a simple failure to 
account for the words zoAAjv érunpaivey ri dperjyv. In taking 
icporperns as if it were a synonym of iepatixds our author has perhaps 
been influenced by knowledge of the tradition that St John was of 
Jewish priestly family. 

When, presently, Nyssen describes St John as soothing St Gregory’s 
alarm év jpeuaia pwv7p, Our versionist appears not to know the meaning 


1 p. 1694. 2M. P.G. 46. 909 B. 
3 p. 1704. * M.P.G. 46. 909 B. 
5 p. 170A. ® M. P.G. 46. gto b. 


7 Section 15. 8 p. 170A. 
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of jpepaios, and so, making a pure guess, gives as his version facefa 
quadam hylaritate ita eum affatus est.’ 

Finally St Gregory bequeathed the revealed doctrine received from 
St John, to the church of Neocaesarea, do7ep twa xAijpov tiv Oedadorov 
éxeivny Sidacxadiay xatadurciv.? Our versionist takes @edcdorov with 
xAjpov instead of with ddacxadiay, and so gets guasi hereditarium 
donum a Deo sibi collatum sanctae ecclesiae catholicae dereligquit® He 
fails entirely to take up Nyssen’s point of the autograph creed pos- 
sessed by the Church of Neocaesarea, on the strength of which 
St Gregory is compared to Moses receiving the tables of the Law to 
give to the children of Israel. He sees a comparison with Moses, 
however, and supplies a version of his own. As Moses carried the 
tables of the Law in the Ark, so St Gregory carried the revealed 
doctrine fenaci memoria in pectoris arca. A very similar thing occurs at 
the end of Section 8 a, where Nyssen has made a rhetorical point about 
a stone freeing a man from bondage to stones. All that appears in the 
Latin is cor lapideum ad viam veritatis mollitum est. It seems fairly 
plain that our versionist is merely snatching at the sense, and not 
translating phrase by phrase, even in his own mind. 

In Section 8, Nyssen, in describing the temple in which St Gregory 
sheltered, says rd dé iepdv éxeivo trav ériojpwv jv.’ The Latin has 
templum cuiusdam nobilis.© Our author has perhaps mentally supplied 
a twos before trav éxurjpwv and made the shrine a private chapel ! 

In Section 9 our author again shews inadvertence. Nyssen makes 
it quite clear that St Gregory was coming to Neocaesarea for the first 
time. The people poured out to see him, ravrwy ideiv tpobvpoupévwr 
tis éoriv éxeivos 4 Tpyydpus,’ and marvelling at the philosophic ‘apathy’ 
he shewed, in not being visibly impressed by the grandeur and position 
of their city. It is clearly no case of a native of the place returning 
home. 

To all this, however, our versionist turns a blind eye, as is clear from 
the opening sentence of Section 2, Jgitur Gregorius neocaesarea ponti 
urbi genitus.* One phrase in the passage catches his attention. This 
is where Nyssen describes St Gregory as- making triumphal entry into 
Neocaesarea surrounded by his bodyguard of virtues (rais dperais év 
xixhw Sopvpopovpevos).® Naturally our Latin author does not enter 
into Nyssen’s thought. But he finds something to correspond to it, 
almost comic in its bathos. St Gregory enters the city cum defensore 
sacerdote,” i.e. with the converted pagan priest as his defensor. 


1p. 170A. 2 M. P.G. 46. gt2¢. 3 p. I70B. 
4 p. 172 B. 5 M.P.G. 46. 9164. 6 p. I71 Ae 
7 M. P. G. 46. 920 B-c. 8 p. 168 a. 


* M.P.G. 46. 920 B. 10 p. 173 A. 
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We pass from here to Section 24. The intervening matter consists 
of wonder stories of which our author can without difficulty pick up 
the drift. He therefore moves, throughout this part of his task, with 
complete freedom, retelling his tale in easily-flowing Latin sentences 
that rarely reflect the form of the Greek original. It is only when 
Nyssen puzzles him, that he is tied down to the wording of his text, 
and so betrays himself. 

In Section 24 he is again puzzled. St Gregory’s deacon, eager to 
verify the facts of the martyrdom of St Troadius, asks leave to venture 
into the city. The saint, not unnaturally, demurs on the ground of 
danger—roi 5¢ poBepov elvar A€yovtos TO év péow THV hovevovtwy yevér Oat." 
Our versionist cannot see where the danger lies. No doubt Nyssen 
offends against probabilities, in working in this story of the night- 
adventure in the bath among the stories of the persecution-time. And 
this may in some measure excuse our author for failing to see the 
point. But he does so fail, and so gives the absurd rendering a /atroni- 
bus tram obtrusam affirmabat. 

The deacon arriving in the city at sunset, was determined to have 
a bath at any cost. The bath-keeper assured him that the bath was 
haunted at night by a man-slaying demon. The deacon was obstinate, 
and as night was falling, the bath-keeper was eager to get away. There- 
fore he locked the deacon in (ri xdciv éx’ airG romodpevos). The 
‘detail heightens the effect of the story and leads to the scene of 
astonishment in the morning, when the bath-keeper finds the deacon 
safe and sound. The phrase ri xXéiv éx’ airé roinodpevos is too much 
for the powers of our versionist. He guesses ‘brought him the key’, 
and so renders clavem illt . . . contulit. 

We are now in a position to form our own estimate of the character 
of his work, and it differs rather sharply from his own. Five observa- 
tions may be made: 

(i) he is a fair, but not more than fair, Greek scholar ; 

(ii) he has not been at great pains to translate his original ac- 
curately ; 

(iii) much of Nyssen’s thought has remained wholly uncomprehended 
by him ; 

(iv) nevertheless he wishes to impress his Latin public with his at- 
tainments as a Greek scholar ; 

(v) and yet he fears to be found out as not having really translated 
his original. 

The most significant of these observations are the last two. They 
shew that our author lives in a world where translation from the Greek 
is much thought of, and where people exist who not only know Greek, 

1 M. P.G. 46. 949 D. 2 p. 178 B. 
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but are sufficiently familiar with such a work as Nyssen’s Panegyric as 
to recognize that the Latin Zi is no authentic version of it. Such 
a state of things would exist where Latin and Greek cultures were in 
contact, and it is difficult to imagine where else it could exist. More- 
over, our author is so much more actuated by the desire to provide his 
Latin public with what they want, than by any deep sense of the pre- 
ciousness of the Greek work which he is rendering, that it seems clear 
that he only regards the Panegyric as one document in a body of Greek 
hagiography. We have, therefore, to look for the required situation in 
mediaeval times. And thus we have narrowed down the limits of time 
and space to quite a small compass. The contact of Latin with Greek 
(Basilian) monachism in south Italy between the eighth and eleventh 
centuries produced the conditions we require, and, moreover, gave rise 
to that interest, on the part of the Latins, in the saints venerated by 
the Greeks, which led to the making of versions of this kind. 

Oiir Naples codex has two such translated lives, complete with 
prefaces which reveal the circumstances of their composition." The 
first is the Passio SS. Senatoris, Viatoris, Cassiodort, Dominatae et soc. 
mart. in Calabria sub Antonio, interprete Geroldo monaco Casinensi. 
The Greek original of this work has been made the subject of a critical 
study by Pére H. Delehaye in Mélanges Paul Fabre (1902). He 
characterizes it as the ‘impudent invention’ of some Calabrian Greek 
between the eighth and eleventh centuries. The interesting thing for 
our present purpose is that this disreputable piece of Calabrian Greek 
hagiography should have been seized upon and translated into Latin.’ 
Our versionist states in his ‘translator’s preface’ that he is Geroldus, 
a monk of Monte Cassino, and that this is his second attempt to render 
the legend into Latin. He dedicates it to Pope Victor III, formerly 
his abbat, Desiderius, at Monte Cassino. His indifferent powers as 
a translator are revealed by the survival of his original in a codex in 
the Chigi library. The copy of the Latin version in the Naples codex 
is the only one that survives. The same is true of the Latin Vita S. 
Helyae abbatis, a version of the Greek life of St Elias Speleotes, 
extant in MS 42 Sancti Salvatoris Messinensis. St Elias was an eighth- 
century Basilian hermit, and one of the founders of the Basilian revival in 
Calabria.‘ 

The Latin Vita S. Helyae has a ‘translator’s preface ’,® addressed by 
the author to his abbat Robert, at whose behest the work was under- 
taken. He says that after long delay, upon Robert’s instruction and 


1 Analecta Bollandiana t. xxx (1911) pp. 205-211. 2 pp. 40-50. 
3 Analecta Bollandiana t. xvi (1897) p. 301 ff. 

* See G. Minasi Lo Speleota 1893, and Acta Sanctorum, Sept. 9. 

5 Given in Acta Sanctorum, Sept. 9 (Sept. t. iii p. 848). 
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arrangement, he obtained the help of a Greek monk named Elias, who 
assisted him to make a shortened loose version of the Greek Life 
attributed to Quiriacus, a disciple of the saint. Here again we have 
the means of checking the quality of the translation, and it is very poor 
indeed.’ 

Our Latin Life of St Gregory Thaumaturgus with its ‘translator’s 
preface’ occupies a place side by side with these gendae in the Naples 
codex. The examination that has been made of the preface, and of 
the relation of the Latin text to its Greek original, has indicated con- 
ditions of authorship similar to those explicitly testified in these other 
prefaces. In them we see a Latin public eager to obtain lives of 
Greek saints in Latin dress ; we see an appreciation of Greek scholar- 
ship, among the Latins, inversely proportional to the amount available, 
and we see the proximity of learned Greeks. And it is, therefore, to 
the same setting in time and space as that to which these two docu- 
ments belong, that we may provisionally assign our Latin Zi/e. 


W. TELFER. 


Nore on the Naples codex xv. AA. 13. 


Tuis notable thirteenth-century Legendary was examined for me by 
the Rev. E. C. Ratcliff in March 1929. He could find no indication 
of its place of origin, and all that can be known, apart from what is 
deducible from the contents, is that it came later into the possession of 
the Olivetan monastery at Naples. Here it was drawn on by the early 
Bollandists for copies of the lives of St Gregory Thaumaturgus,’ of 
SS. Senator, Viator, Cassiodore, and Dominata,’ of St Anthimus, 
of St Alexius, of St Elias Speleotes, and of SS. Gratilian and Feli- 
cissimus.* 

The arrangement of the volume is on an Adonic calendar, covering 
half the year, from April to September. Our Ze is, therefore, set for 
reading on Ado’s date for St Gregory Thaumaturgus, July 3, and not, 
as in the case of the other legendaries containing it, on November 17, 
the date in the Menologies and Bede.° 

The unique appearance of the Zife on July 3 in the Naples codex 


1 See Father J. Stilting’s comments, |. c. 

2 See their MS notebooks in the Bibliothéque Royale at Brussels. The copy of 
the Life received from Father Beatello of Naples is in MS book No. 8946 and the 
preface on leaf 52, binder No. 3478 (MS books 8601—86c6). 

5 See Mélanges Paul Fabre (1902) pp. 40-50. 

* See Acta Sanctorum under May 11, July 17, Sept. 9, and Aug. 12. 
5 See H. Quentin Les Martyrologes Historiques 1905. 
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gives further reason for believing it to have been derived from an 
‘independent’ copy. Most of the /egendae in the volume correspond 
to an observance that was general. The less usual commemorations 
are mostly mid-Italian. There are two Norman and two out-of-the- 
way Calabrian commemorations. I am led, therefore, to suppose 
that the compiler was a Norman somewhere in south or middle Italy, 
and that it was in south Italy that he found his ‘independent’ copy of 
our Life. 

Mr Ratcliff’s kindness makes it possible to establish the fact that 
the volume is a first-hand compilation. He found that the Zs, with 
its ‘translator’s preface’, was uniform in script with the hand that wrote 
the volume as a whole. But it was immediately followed by some 
verses in another hand. The heading Versus metrici de sancto Gregorio 
was in the original hand. But under it came twenty metrical lines in 
a hand that was unmistakeably different, although it was evident that 
the scribe had been at pains to secure uniformity of appearance. The 
verses prove to be nothing but a section from St Aldhelm’s metrical 
work De /audibus virginum, and their reference is to St Gregory 
Nasianzen. They are followed by three nonsense lines, 


Hic loquitur nimis, ille tacet, hic ambulat, hic stat. 
Alter amat fletus, alter crispare cachinum ; 
Diversis modis, par est dementia cunctis, 


crookedly and clumsily written. (Though here, again, Mr Ratcliff 
thought there was an attempt to imitate the original script.) 

It is clear from this account that the writer of the codex left a space 
after our Zife for the inclusion of some verses (was it perhaps the 
twelfth-century hymn on St Gregory Thaumaturgus in the hymnary of 
the Abbey of St Severinus at Naples?). This space he was himself 
never able to fill. But two others filled it, the first intelligently, by 
supplying St Aldhelm’s lines, and the other simply to close a gap. 
We see, then, that the writer of the codex was not copying a legendary 
already compiled, but was compiling for himself. With this accords 
the presence of the prefaced lives, and the fact that two of them are the 
sole existing copies. 
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A RECONSTRUCTION OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
HISTORY 


Tue lengthy description which Dr Eisler gives of the book ' which is 
the subject of this note is needed to explain the provocative title— 
‘Jesus a king who never reigned’. A preliminary notice (of the first 
three Lieferungen) appeared in the /. 7. S., vol. xxx pp. 65-68, dealing 
chiefly with Dr Eisler’s views on the well-known Zestimonium Flavianum 
contained in the Antiquities of the Jews, xviii §§ 63, 64. But the com- 
pleted book (pp. 542+ 884) has a great historical aim: it attempts to 
effect a radical reconstruction of some sixty years of early Christian 
history. It contains indeed many critical discussions, but the main 
purpose of the author is to rewrite some very important pages of 
history with the help chiefly of a work attributed to Josephus, but made 
accessible to the scholars of the West only a few years ago (1925-1927). 
This Josephan tractate is a work both defective and interpolated, and 
so to be used with great caution. 

Is it indeed a case of Hinc lucem? Dr Eisler’s main authority for his 
reconstruction is preserved in some ten or fourteen MSS written in Old 
Russian, a work whose title he believes to be "lwoyrov wepi ddvoews 
‘IepoveaAjp. It may be described as a recension of Josephus, Be//um, 
books i-iv, made for non-Roman readers, while the common Greek 
recension of the Be//lum was certainly (as it is called in one MS) a 
ioropia ... mpos Pwyaiovs. It may be granted that these Old Russian 
MSS, in that they supply a text written for other than Roman readers, 
are more likely to give us the real thoughts of Josephus. So far good, 
but Dr Eisler himself seriously weakens this conclusion by pointing to 
a number of ‘Christian interpolations’ in this text also. Such a text 
needs to be cited as an authority with more caution than perhaps 
Dr Eisler has shown. The original of the Old Russian recension was 
no doubt in Greek, and Dr Eisler usually quotes his favourite authority 
as the Ha/osis, using the Greek title. 

The author begins his reconstruction of the history with the story of 
John the Baptist. The Ha/osis supplies him with a new version of the 
preaching of John. 


1 Incous BaciAeus ov BaciAevoas. Die Messianische Unabhangigheitsbewegung vom 
Aufireten Johannes des Taufers bis sum Untergang Jacobs des Gerechten nach der 
nenerschlossenen Eroberung von Jerusalem des Flavius Josephus und den christlichen 
Quellen. Dargestelit von Rosert Eister. Zwei Bande. Heidelberg 1929, 1930. 
Carl Winters Universitaéts-buchhandlung. 
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‘God hath sent me to show you the path of the Law, on which if ye 
walk ye shall free yourselves from your many tyrants: and a mortal 
shall not reign over you, but the most High who hath sent me.’ 

For such words as these John was arrested, and being brought as 
a prisoner before ‘ Archelaus’ and ordered to give some account of 
himself, he answered, according to the Old Russian, ¢e/ovth esmi, ‘1 am 
aman’. By this answer he was supposed by his followers to claim to 
be the ‘one like unto a son of man’ (Aé-dar-éndsh) spoken of in 
Dan. vii 13. Here Eisler is still following the Old Russian text of the 
Halosis. In continuing the story he turns next to Antig. xvi § 118 
(Greek), and accepts the reason alleged there for the execution of John. 
John was beheaded (not for the reason given in the Gospels, but) 
because his preaching aroused: the greatest excitement among the 
people, which ended in an insurrectionary movement in favour of 
independence. The Josephan text as corrected by Dr Eisler differs 
somewhat from Niese: rav roAAGyv (not dAAwy) cvetpepopévwv, Kai yap 
mpOncav (so Bekker and Eisler ; not jo0Onocav as Niese) éwi rAciorov rij 
dxpodoa tiv Adywv, Seioas ‘Hpwdys x.7.r. Eisler accepts the evidence 
of the Old Russian that John came forward in the beginning of the reign 
of Archelaus, and so in the time of a great insurrectionary movement. 
To John came armed rebels (crparevopevor, ‘soldiers on service’, 
Luke iii 14, RV margin), enquiring what they should do. And (so 
Dr Eisler holds) the Baptist’s instructions to publicans, civilians, or 
soldiers are banal, if they are taken as general teaching meant for all 
occasions. They are surely meant as interim instructions suitable for 
the case of ill-provisioned revolutionary forces: think of the charge 
given to the man who possessed ‘ two coats’ (Luke iii 11). 

Dr Eisler further believes that John was chosen High Priest by these 
revolutionaries. For this fact (if it be a fact) he appeals to that strange 
document the Hebrew Josippon, a book which seems to borrow largely 
from the Bellum of the true Josephus. This borrower is dated by 
scholars in the ninth or tenth century a.p.—rather late to be admitted 
as an authority for events of the first century, Josippon is in fact full . 
of chronological and other historical mistakes. 

In Antig. xvu xiii 1 (§ 339) Josephus tells us that Archelaus deprived 
Joazar the son of Boethus of the high priesthood and established his 
brother Eleazar in his place. But Eleazar in turn was soon deposed, 
and replaced by Jesus the son of Séé. It was on the fall of Joazar, 
according to Dr Eisler, that the insurgent Jews took upon them to 
appoint ‘ John the son of Zechariah’, i.e. the Baptist, to be high priest. 
No narrative of the appointment is preserved, but the title ‘high priest’ 
is given to John in Josippon V. xlv p. 533, Breithaupt’s edition, Gotha, 
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* And he (Herod Antipas) slew many of the wise men of Israel ; also it 
was he who slew John the high priest, because he spake and said unto 
him, It is unlawful for thee to take to wife thy brother Philip's wife. So 
he slew him, i.e. John who baptized.’ 

The ‘ Baptism of John’ as described in the Synoptic Gospels was 
a purely moral and religious rite, but Dr Eisler ascribes to it a political 
significance. Three classes of persons are noticed in Luke iii 10-14 as 
asking John, What shall we do ?—oi 6yAo.—reAGvai—orpatevopevr. Dr 
Eisler singling out the ‘soldiers on service’ pronounces that the Baptist 
was administering a lustral rite to revolutionary Jews. (Warriors were 
‘ prepared ’ or ‘ sanctified’ before going out to war: Joel iii 9.) 

Of chronology our author has much to say. Luke i 5, he maintains, 
does not show that St Luke assigned the birth of the Baptist and 
of our Lord to the reign of Herod the Great, and Luke ii 1 places 
their birth in 6-7 a.p., i.e. under Herod Antipas. The central date 
with St Luke is of course the 15th year of Tiberius, i.e. 28-29 a.D., 
when John began to baptize at the age of 21, 22, or 23 years. But 
since Jesus his contemporary ‘began to teach’ when he was ‘about 
thirty years of age’ (Luke iii 23) an interval of 7-10 years seems to have 
separated his baptism from the beginning of his ministry. Such is 
Dr Eisler’s account of St Luke’s chronology. His own chronology is 
different. 

Dr Eisler makes much of a few passages in the Gospels in which it is 
said that contemporaries actually identified Jesus with John the Baptist. 
In the Hadosis (Eisler ii 6 ff) John is anonymously introduced as ‘a wild 
man clothed in hair’: challenged to give an account of himself he 
answers simply ‘I am a man’. Anonymous he remains until the time 
suggested by the words of Mark vi 14, ‘ And king Herod heard thereof, 
for his name had become known’ (¢avepiv yap éyévero 7d dvopa aitoi). 
This is surely to put too narrow a meaning on évopa. 

On the rest of the verse, ‘And they said’ (or ‘ people said’—Eisler 
reads éAeyov with B[ D] and Augustine), ‘John the Baptist is risen from 
the dead, and therefore do these powers work in him’, Eisler suggests 
that the saying in its original form contained no reference to resurrection, 
but was simply, ‘This is John the Baptist’. The meaning was, ‘ John 
has come forth from his jungle beside the Jordan’. 

Interpolation again is Dr Eisler’s resource in the case of Luke iii 20. 
He transfers the second 6 ‘Hpwdns of v. 19 into v. 20, thus turning v. 20 
into an independent sentence, which might well be taken for a reader’s 
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note. By so reading, Dr Eisler leaves v. r9 as an unfinished sentence. 
but he gets rid of the statement that Herod (apparently early in the 
Gospel history) shut up John in prison (éy ¢vAaxj). So again he 
corrects the statement of Matt. xi 2 that John heard in the prison (év 
7 Secpwrnpiy) of the works of the Christ by appealing to the parallel in 
Luke vii 18, r9, where no mention of ‘prison’ occurs. The disciples of 
John and the disciples of Jesus each claimed that their Master was the 
Messiah, but (according to Dr Eisler) the interpolated text of the 
Gospels answered the Johannine claim by asserting that John lay help- 
less and idle (Ai/flos und untitig) in prison, while Jesus went about 
performing ‘the works of the Messiah ’. 

Once more, Matt. xvii 12 f. as it stands represents Jesus as himself 
referring to the execution of the Baptist as having already taken place. 
But Dr Eisler points out that the parallel in Mark ix 13 runs thus: 
‘Elias is come, and they have also done unto him whatsoever they listed, 
even as it is written of him’. Where, asks Dr Eisler, is it written that 
Elias must come and suffer? Not in Malachi iv 5, 6, but in an 
Apocryphon, the Ziser Antiguitatum Biblicarum of Pseudo-Philo. But 
this Apocryphon contains a reference to the destruction of the temple, and 
could not have been quoted as Scripture by Jesus, nor can one suppose 
it to have been received into Mark’s Gospel very soon after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. This ‘saying of the Lord’ cannot therefore be relied 
on as proof that Jesus survived John. According to a story told in the 
Halosis the Baptist survived Herod Philip, who died in 34 a.D. spring 
orsummer. On the other hand the Acts of Pilate (published by Maxi- 
min Daza in A.D. 311 for the confusion of the Christians) is dated in the 
year of the fourth consulate of Tiberius, i.e. in the year August A.D. 21- 
August A.D. 22. If the date be correct the Crucifixion must have taken 
place not later than the spring of a.p. 22. One suggestion is that Jesus 
resembled John in outward appearance and that the Resurrection story 
may be explained as due to the error of men who were not acquainted 
with the appearance of John the recluse. So it was John (not Jesus) 
whom the disciples saw as it were ‘risen from the dead ’. 

Dr Eisler holds that the followers of the Baptist broke loose from his 
peaceful exhortations. He reads our Lord’s words given in Matt. xi 12, 
dd 5¢ t&v Hpepov “lwavov tov Bartwrot ews dpri i) Bacircia trav obpavav 
Butera, xai Bracrai dprafovew airyy, as evidence for the fact, though 
not evidence from the lips of Jesus. Dr Eisler, owing to his views on 
the chronology of the period and because he assigns the ministry of 
John to the reign of Archelaus, is able to connect the insurrection of 
Judas the Galilean with the preaching of John the Baptist. 

So deeply coloured with the doctrine of non-resistance are the 
discourses of our Lord recorded in the Synoptic gospels that it is 
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difficult to believe that he ever encouraged revolt from Rome, yet 
Dr Eisler believes that it was so. He confronts the teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount with a few isolated sayings such as Matt. x 34, 
pH vouionre Sri HAGov Badeiv cipyyny éxi thy yay’ obx HAGov Badeiv cipyryy 
GAG pdyxarpay: and Luke xxii 36, "AAAa viv 6 Exwv BadAdvriov dpara, 
bpoiws Kai rypay, kai 6 py Exwv TwANTaTw 7d indriov abrod Kai &yopacatw 
paxarpay. The last saying (spoken at the Last Supper, according to St 
Luke) is assigned by Dr Eisler to an earlier occasion. He explains 
such contradictions by the theory that Jesus went through more than 
one stage of feeling (or opinion) on the fundamental question of 
resistance or non-resistance. 

At first he represents Jesus as looking with hope to the preaching of 
John and to the insurrection of Judas of Galilee, which drew strength 
from it. The ‘Kingdom of Heaven’ was even for Jesus a political 
ideal ; it meant for him as for his contemporaries deliverance from 
foreign rule. But when the effort of Judas failed, Jesus revised his 
thoughts concerning the means necessary for bringing in the Kingdom 
of God. He began to teach, as in the Sermon on the Mount, that 
the way to secure Divine interposition and the freedom of Israel was 
‘quietistic’. Let Israel only show a righteousness which exceeds the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, and the Kingdom will come. 
Such according to Dr Eisler was the second stage of the thought of 
Jesus. To this stage belongs the Mission of the Seventy, who were 
charged to announce, "Hyyixev é¢’ ipas ) Bacreia rod Geod (Luke x 9). 

The third stage was marked by ‘impatience’. No Divine interposi- 
tion had happened. Insurrection under Judas the Galilean had failed ; so 
had Quietism. But a middle policy remained of non-co-operation, i.e. of 
withdrawal from settled life. The great Maccabean struggle for freedom 
had begun in this way (1 Macc. ii 27, 28). So Jesus proclaimed aloud, 
was ¢€ ipav ds ovx drordoceta raow Tos éavtod imdpyovew ov divarat 
elvai pov paOyrys (Luke xiv 33), and again, [lwAnoate ra irdpyxovra ipav 
cai Sore éAXeqpooivyy (Luke xii 33a). If the final and decisive words, 
‘And follow me into the desert into freedom’, are wanting, it is only 
because later Christians who desired ‘compromise with the world’ 
blotted them out. ‘In fact’, writes Dr Eisler, ‘some of the most 
enigmatic sayings and actions of Jesus are interpreted most simply and 
illuminatingly, if a demand of Jesus (no longer preserved in express 
terms in the Gospel tradition)—%o follow him into the wilderness, into 
freedom—be taken as the basis for understanding them.’ How else 
interpret pi peptmware TH Yuyy Spay ti dayyre xrA.? So the third 
stage of the thought of Jesus brings him to a step which the Romans 
would certainly understand as an act of rebellion. 

So on internal grounds Dr Eisler emends the passage of the Ha/osis 
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which records the sentence of Pilate. Striking out the negatives he 
makes the sentence run, ‘ He is a malefactor, an insurgent, ambitious of 
ruling.’ See below, where the full passage (c) is appended. 

Much of Dr Eisler’s reconstruction is of course not new, but he makes 
many new suggestions. His learning is great, his acquaintance with 
relevant literature is wide, but his judgement is perhaps inferior to his 
learning. Several of his authorities seem unworthy of the trust he gives 
them. Besides Josippon he appeals to the Zo/doth Jesu, a book of 
legends of Jesus, which ‘ originated in the Middle Ages’ (Sam. Krauss, 
Jewish Encyclopedia vii170 a). tis acontroversial pamphlet of twenty- 
four pages, full of fanciful matter, and not a historical work in any 
sense. Dr Eisler’s use of the Gospels is arbitrary : he has no hesitation 
in taking a Gospel-saying out of its context in the Gospel, and putting 
it into a new context in which it fits in with one of his theories. 

Thus he is not content to take Luke xxii 36 metaphorically as 
a warning to the disciples that danger was now close at hand, but taking 
it literally he gives it a new setting. The followers of Jesus must now go 
armed, but the occasion is not that of the night journey to Gethsemane 
after the last supper. The words were spoken some time before. Jesus 
is sending forth his messengers to announce the Kingdom for the second 
(or the third) time ; and experience tells him that they must this time 
be able to defend themselves. When the disciples answered, ‘ Behold, 
here are two swords’, each of them showed two swords! And when the 
Master applied to himself the words of Isa. liii 12, ‘ And he was num- 
bered with the transgressors’, he was sorrowfully confessing that he was 
now withdrawing the exhortation to non-resistance of evil which he 
had once delivered as expressing the will of God. This is an ingenious 
explanation, and it fits in with Dr Eisler’s view, i.e. that Pilate himself 
condemned Jesus as a ‘ malefactor’ and an ‘insurgent ’. 

Characteristic, as I think, of Dr Eisler’s hardihood in avoiding the 
obvious in his treatment of the surname of St Peter. In the Gospels 
it is Bapwva (Matt. xvi 17) or 6 vids "Iwdvov (John i 42), but Dr Eisler 
would make him Sardyd (Syriac), ‘the outside man, the outcast’. 
‘Simon Barjona,’ says Dr Eisler, ‘ist wahrscheinlich nichts anderes als 
“Simon der Extremist”, der zu den radikalen Zeloten Judahs des 
Galilaers Gehdrige.’ 

The work as a whole is formless, a collection of essays rather than a 
book. It is not easy to find one’s way about in it. But there are two 
full and good indices, one of Scripture passages, the other of subjects. 
The pages have been revised with care, and a number of corrections 
are recorded at the end of vol ii. ‘The number of errors seems to be 
small. The style is heavy and disfigured with parenthesis, or even 
parentheses. On the other hand, the author has presented us with an 
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important collection of facts taken from a very wide reading. His book 
is valuable, even when (or especially when) he is straying away from 
his immediate subject. 

It may be useful to conclude this notice with translations from the 
German version given in this book of the crucial passages of the 
Halosis : (a) The preaching of ‘the Wild Man’; (4) The ‘ Wild Man’ 
and Herod Antipas ; (c) The story of the Worker of wonders, Jesus. 
I have adhered to the literal meaning of the German in Dr Eisler’s book. 

(a) At that time there lived among the Jews a man clothed in strange 
clothing, having beast’s hair fixt on his body, wherever it was not 
covered with his own. Moreover, in face he was as a wild man. He 
came to the Jews and allured them with the lure of Freedom (/ochée sie 
sur Freiheit), saying, ‘God hath sent me to show you the path of the 
Law, on which if ye walk ye shall free yourselves from your many 
tyrants: and a mortal shall not reign over you, but the most High who 
hath sent me’. And when the people heard that, they rejoiced (or 
‘they rose tumultuously’ ; reading jpn for joy, Eisler). And there 
followed him all Judaea and the region round about Jerusalem. And 
all that he did to them was to dip them (er... einlauchie) in the 
stream of the Jordan and to let them go, warning them that they should 
desist from evil works. Then there would be given to them a king who 
would free them and subdue all the disobedient. But he himself 
would be subject to no one. Some laughed at his words, buit the rest 
believed him. And when he was brought to Archelaus, amd the 
Lawyers were assembled together, they asked him wha he was, and 
where he had hitherto been. And he answered and said, ‘I am a 
man’, and the spirit of God hath called me hither, and I feed on cane 
and roots and chips (Holsspdnen: but ‘buds of trees’, Bawmknospen, 
Eisler). But when they threatened to put him to torture, if he would 
not desist from these speeches and actions, he retorted (sprach er 
jedoch), ‘ It is for you to desist from your deeds of shame and to sur- 
render yourselves to the Lord your God.’ 

[He then threatened them with unutterable calamity. | 

And after he had thus spoken he went away to the other side of 
Jordan. And as no man dared to hinder him, he did the same as he 
had done before (Eisler ii 6 ff). 

A later passage of the Ha/osis presents the Baptist as an interpreter 
of dreams : ; 

(4) While [Herod] Philip was (still) ruling he saw in a dream that an 
eagle tore out both his eyes. And he called all his wise men together. 
While some interpreted the dream in this manner and others in that 
manner, there came suddenly to him without being summoned that 
man of whom we have written above that he walked clad in beast’s 
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hair. And he said, Hear the word of the Lord . . . Thy sin (venality) 
will take away thy [two eyes], which are thy Power and thy Wife. And 
when he had thus spoken Philip died before evening, and his power 
was given to Agrippa. And his wife Herod his brother took. Because 
of her all that were faithful to the Law abhorred him, but they dared 
not charge him with the deed to his face. Only this man whom we 
have called a ‘wild man’ came to him with wrath, and said, ‘ Because 
thou hast taken thy brother’s wife, thou breaker of the Law, thou also 
like thy brother wilt die an unlamented death, and be cut off just so by 
the heavenly sickle ... because thou dost not raise up seed to thy 
brother, but . . . committest adultery, since there exist [already | 
children begotten by him’. But Herod when he heard it was wroth 
and commanded to smite him and drive him away. But he unceas- 
ingly wherever he found Herod accused him, until Herod was moved 
to fury and commanded to cut him down (hn niederzuhauen). 

But his habit (or ‘ his manner’) was wonderful, and his conduct un- 
like man’s. For as a disembodied spirit, so lived this man. His 
mouth knew no bread ; not even at the Passover as a memorial of God 
who had delivered the people from slavery did he taste the unleavened 
loaf, saying, that this was allowed (gegeben) to be eaten only to 
(expedite) the Flight (from Egypt), for the journey was ‘in haste’. 
Moreover he never allowed wine and strong drink to be brought near 
(him). And he abhorred (the thought of eating) any animal. And 
every deed of unrighteousness he exposed. And chips (buds of trees) 
served him fo. his needful food (Eisler ii 14 ff). 

(c) At that time appeared a man, if it be allowed to call him a man. 
His nature and form were human, but his countenance (or ‘appear- 
ance’) more than that of men, [yet his works divine (or ‘and he per- 
formed divine works’)]. He performed spectacular acts wonderful 
[and powerful]. [Therefore it is impossible for me to call him a man. ] 
But again if I consider Nature as one sees her (die gewdhnliche Natur), 
I shall not call him an angel. 

And all as much as he did by unseen power, he did by word and by 
command. Some said of him, Our first Lawgiver is risen from the 
dead, and has exhibited many cures and acts of skill. But others 
thought that he was sent by God. But in much he set himself against 
the Law, and he did not keep the Sabbath according to the custom of 
our fathers. Yet again he did no shameful deed, nor did he work with 
the help of his hands, but by word only he set forth (dereifefe) all. And 
many of the populace followed him and listened to his teaching. And 
many souls were stirred, thinking that thereby the Jewish tribes 
(Stémme) could deliver themselves out of the hands of the Romans. 
Moreover it was his custom to take up his abode opposite the city on 
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the Mount of Olives. And there he dispensed his cures to the people. 
And there were gathered unto him of attendants (in the Roumanian 
version, ‘ disciples”) one hundred and fifty and of the people a multi- 
tude. But when they saw his power, that he accomplishes all, as much 
as he will, by a word, and when they made known to him their will that 
he should enter the city and overthrow the Roman troops and Pilate, 
and rule over us, he did not disdain us (or, ‘but he paid no regard to 
it’, i.e. the suggestion). And when in the sequel knowledge of him 
(or ‘of it’) came to the Jewish leaders, they gathered themselves 
together with the high priest, and said, We are powerless and weak to 
withstand the Romans. Further because the bow is stretched, we will 
go and inform Pilate of what we have heard, and we shall be undisturbed 
(or ‘safe’): lest he hear of it from others, and we be robbed of our 
goods, and be slaughtered and our children scattered. And they went 
and informed Pilate. And he sent and destroyed many of the people.' 
And he had that Worker of wonders brought, and after he had 
enquired concerning him, he gave sentence: He is a doer {of good and 
not | of evil, [neither] an insurgent, [nor] ambitious of ruling. [And he 
let him go, for he had healed his dying wife. And when he had come 
to his usual place he performed (again) his usual works. And when 
again more people gathered round him, he gained glory by performing 
more than all.* But the Lawyers were overcome by envy, and gave 
Pilate 30 talents to put him to death. And he took (the money) and 
left them free to carry out their will themselves.] And they seized him 
and crucified him contrary to the Law of their fathers (Eisler ii 297 ff). 


W. Emery BARNES. 


ADOPTION AND INHERITANCE IN GALATIA 


THE legal metaphor used by St Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians, 
iv 1-7, has been much discussed, and the question of the legal system 
implied in the metaphor has called forth considerable diversity of 
opinion. I assume that the Zpist/e was addressed to the South Galatian 
churches, whose members were not Celtic Galatai but mainly graecized 
Phrygians and Lycaonians, with an admixture of Greeks and Jews in 
all the cities, and of Roman colonists in Antioch and Lystra. I also 
regard it as self-evident that the only legal system with which the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of South Galatia were familiar in St Paul’s 
time was the Graeco-Seleucid law, doubtless modified in this or that 


1 This sentence is wanting in the Roumanian. 
2 Some fault in the text. 
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particular to accommodate it to native custom." Ramsay’s treatment 
of the subject in Historical Commentary on the Galatians (1899) \aid 
itself open to criticism in some of its more speculative detail, and was 
severely handled by Schmiedel in Cheyne’s Encyclopaedia Biblica s.v. 
Galatia ; but Ramsay’s main contention that the only legal principles 
and terminology that could possibly be understood by the recipients of 
the Zpistle were those of Graeco-Seleucid law remained unshaken. Any 
other hypothesis is, indeed, an historical absurdity. St Paul himself, 
as Jew, citizen of Tarsus, and auis Romanus, was of course acquainted 
with three legal systems, and knew exactly what he was doing when he 
adopted legal phraseology in addressing converts acquainted with only 
one of the three. 

Subsequent ¢Ciscovery has shewn that in one crucial point, on which 
Ramsay laid stress, South Galatia followed Greek and not Roman law : 
marriage between an adopted son and the daughter by nature of his 
adoptive father. The clinching text was copied by me in 1908 and 
published in Adio x p. 238, no. 9: Ilarpociva [ovrixoli Anpyrpiov 
Mavov | 7 idtw yAvxcratw alvdpi dvéornoa prvy|uns xdpw. “Arrados | Anpy- 
[r]pc[olu vids Oer|ds xai y[aluBpos dver|rncapev. In 1. 2, Anuyrpiov is for 
Anpyrpiw (a common confusion). Patroeina, daughter of Pontikos, 
dedicates the epitaph to her husband Demetrios, son of Manes, and 
Attalos, adopted son and son-in-law of Demetrios, joins in the dedica- 
tion. Of the two relationships that of adopted son is mentioned first ; 
the adoption preceded the marriage. The same double relationship is 
implied in Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua i no. 232, a metrical 
epitaph in which a yap pos describes his father-in-law as roxe’s. Here 
Anatolian custom corresponds to Greek law, but it is not necessary 
to regard the Anatolian custom as derivative. The wealth of the central 
plains of Asia Minor has always consisted in crops and stock, and the 
division of agricultural property to provide a dowry is difficult. The 
adoption of the son-in-law by the father of the bride obviated this diffi- 
culty, and may well have been old Anatolian custom. In the Roman 
view such a marriage would be incestuous ; and these two inscriptions 
are enough to prove that even under the later empire Roman marriage 
law did not obtain in Galatia. The first is pagan, and belongs to the 
third century ; the second was dedicated by the son-in-law of a fourth- 
century Christian priest. 

St Paul’s metaphor receives further illustration from two inscriptions 
found by the expedition sent out by the American Society for Archaeo- 
logical Research in Asia Minor in 1928. At Emirler, on the Galatian 
estate of the family of Sergius Paullus, the proconsul of Cyprus men- 
tioned in Acts xiii 7-12 (see 7. XR. .S. xvi p. 202 ff and a paper to appear 


1 Cf. Classical Review xxxvii p. 8 ff. 
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in Xiio xxiv Heft 1), the following third-century epitaph was copied: 
Repyavds xai | Sépywos pyrpi Acxi\via cai Mevdvipw | rarpodorgtrw p|vypns 
xdépw. This is a family tombstone, and since the father ¢vca of 
Sergianus and Sergius is not mentioned it seems likely that he was 
already dead and buried elsewhere, and that Menandros was the second 
husband of Licinia as well as the adoptive father of her two sons. This 
double relationship is in any case certainly attested in another third- 
century epitaph found at Kunderaz, on the territory of Laodicea Com- 
busta, at the same season: Bevixds xt | Maxediw zp|dyor(o)e Exrnaaly | 
Mavy zatporo|yrw pvas xdpw. Here Xenikos and Makedon describe 
themselves as the stepsons of their adoptive father. 

Epitaphs, as Professor de Zulueta reminds me, are unsatisfactory 
witnesses to a point of law; they record facts of relationship, but are 
generally silent on the legal implications of the facts. But it seems to 
be a reasonable hypothesis that this South-Galatian custom whereby 
a stepfather was also the adoptive father of his stepsons finds its 
explanation in some principle or provision of the local law of in- 
heritance. I have been unable, even with the kind help of Professor 
de Zulueta and of Mr A. Cameron, to find any analogy to this custom, 
or to explain it in terms of any known system of law.’ I suggest pro- 
visionally that it is Phrygian or Anatolian. Its interest for the present 
must be that it helps us to paint in the background of St Paul’s 
metaphor: iva ri viobeciav drodkaBwpev . .. ei 5% vids, Kai xAnpovdpos 
Sra. Geod. 

Mr R. M°Kenzie informs me that the form zarporoiyros is unknown 
to the editors of Liddell and Scott. In view of vioroiyros it was bound 
to turn up soon or late; it is odd that the first two examples should 
occur in the course of a single journey in the Phrygian and Galatian 
region. 

W. M. CALDER. 


ON A QUOTATION FROM JUSTIN MARTYR IN 
IRENAEUS 


From a lost work of Justin Martyr against Marcion St Irenaeus has 
made a quotation in his Adversus Haereses iv 11, 2 (Harvey ii p. 159). 
Eusebius has in turn quoted Irenaeus, supplying us with the Greek text 
at this point (77. Z. iv 18, 9): 

Kai xadas lovorivos év roe mpos Mapxiwva ovvraypari dyow or Aire 
Tp Kupiy obx ay éreiaOnv ddXov Oedv xatayyéAXovti rapa Tov Sypiovpydv. 

1 The adoption by Augustus of Tiberius was a dynastic improvisation, and has 
no relevance here. 
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The question arises whether the words of Justin as quoted by Irenaeus 
extend beyond this brief sentence, and if so how far. The editors, 
from Grabe (1702) and Massuet (1710) to Harvey (1857) have, at first 
with cautions indicated their view by the use of italics. The passage 
with its context runs as follows :-— 


Nullam enim oportet quaestionem talem esse et tantum invalescere, 
ut et deum quidem mutet et eam quae est erga fabricatorem, qui nos 
alit per suam conditionem, fidem nostram evacuet. sicut enim in 
filium fidem nostram dirigimus, sic et in patrem dilectionem firmam 
et immobilem habere debemus. 

Et bene Iustinus, in eo libro qui est ad Marcionem ait quoniam 
Ipsi quogue domino non credidissem alterum deum annuntiants praeter 
Jabricatorem et factorem et nutritorem nostrum. sed qguoniam ab uno 
deo, qui et hunc mundum fecit et nos plasmavit et omnia continet et 
administrat, unigenttus filitus venit ad nos suum plasma in semetipsum 
recapitulans, firma est mea ad eum fides, et immobilis erga patrem 
dilectio, utraque deo nobis praebente. neque enim patrem cognoscere 
quis potest, nisi verbo dei, id est, nisi filio revelante ; neque filium 
nisi patris beneplacito ... utraque autem haec sic habere manifestavit 
dominus. 


The view thus indicated is accepted by Otto ( Justin M. ii 250), and 
by Harnack (A/tchristliche Litteratur 1898 i p. 100). The question 
has assumed a new importance since the late Professor Loofs in his 
posthumous work on the sources of the theology of Irenaeus has found 
in the words thus assigned to Justin the starting-point for the use of 
dvaxepadaiwors, recapitulatio, which is so familiar a characteristic of the 
writings of Irenaeus.’ He had indicated this view in his Leitfaden 
some forty years ago’; but it is now put forward as the climax of a long 
argumentation, the purpose of which is to dissect the great work of 
Irenaeus, and so to distribute its leading ideas among supposed pre- 
decessors as to leave but little to the initiative of the author himself, 
who accordingly appears in the issue as ‘a smaller man’ than we had 
hitherto thought him.* This immense and laborious dissertation is, as 
we should expect from so distinguished a theologian, a treasure-house 
of information to the student of Irenaeus ; but it throws down a chal- 
lenge which can hardly fail to be taken up by some of those who have 
little sympathy with the method here adopted and are profoundly dis- 
satisfied with its result. 

Our present concern is with the purely literary question as to the 


1 Theophilus von Antiochien und die anderen theologischen Quellen bei Irenaeus 
(Texte u. Unters. xivi 2: 1930) pp. 225 f, 358 f. 

2 § 18, 55 (ed. 4 p. 128), § 21, 2 (pp. 140 ff). 

* Theoph. v. Antioch. p. 432: ‘ Irenaeus ist als theologischer Schriftsteller viel 
kleiner als man bisher annahm’. 
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point at which the quotation from Justin stops. It may well be that 
the extension indicated by the editorial italics was due to the supposed 
correspondence of the first person singular in ‘mea ad eum fides’ with 
that of the opening sentence ‘non credidissem’ (ot« Gv éeio@nv) ; the 
sequence of thought being: ‘ Not even the Lord Himself could I have 
believed, if He had been announcing another God beside the Creator ; 
but—-since indeed it was far otherwise—my faith in Him remains firm, 
and my love for the Father immoveably sure’. 

But an examination of the context as cited above makes it difficult to 
accept this argument. Irenaeus has just said that no consideration of 
a particular difficulty ought to lead to such a result as a change of God, 
and the loss of faith in the Creator who sustains us by His creation: 
‘sicut enim in filium fidem nostram dirigimus, sic et in patrem 
dilectionem firmam et immobilem habere debemus’. These are the 
words which immediately precede the quotation from Justin. Is it not 
most reasonable to think that it is the same hand which writes half a 
dozen lines lower down: ‘firma est mea ad eum (sc. filium) fides, et 
immobilis erga patrem dilectio’ ? 

If it be thought strange that Irenaeus should thus introduce his per- 
sonal conviction—‘ mea fides’, in contrast with the ‘ fidem nostram’ of 
the earlier sentence—we may point to the notable passage (iii 6, 31: 
Harv. ii 24) in which after quoting Elijah’s prayer at Carmel—‘et ego 
invocabo in nomine domini dei mei’—he breaks out: ‘ Et ego igitur 
invoco te, domine deus Abraham’, &c. Need we be surprised that the 
first person singular of Justin’s startling saying should evoke from 
Irenaeus a personal confession of his own faith as confirmed by the 
intervening argument ? 

It is to these intervening sentences that we must direct our attention. 
Is there any verbal parallel to them in the works of Justin that we 
know? To his own words of which Eusebius has preserved the Greek 
we have indeed a striking parallel in the statement about Marcion’s 
teaching in Afol. i 58: dAdov 8€ twa KarayyéAAer Tapa tov Sypsovpydv 
tav wavtwv Oedv, kai dpoiws Erepov viov. But as soon as we pass on, we 
shall find that it is Irenaeus himself of whom we are reminded at every 
point. 

1. For rapa rov Sypuovpydv the Latin gives us: ‘praeter fabricatorem 
et factorem et nutritorem nostrum’. We might perhaps leave these addi- 
tional words to Justin himself, but for the close parallel in Jren. i 4, 1 
(Harv. i 94): ‘et alius deus excogitetur praeter fabricatorem et factorem 
et nutritorem huius universitatis’, where the Greek (preserved by Epi- 
phanius) is: «ai dAAov Oedv raperwociv rapa tov Snp.ovpyov Kal rounriy 
Kal Tpodéa Tovde Tov wayrds. Here there can be no question of borrow- 
ing phraseology from Justin or any one else, and the correspondence 
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with our passage finds its easiest explanation if the hand of Irenaeus is 
responsible for both. We may further note his owri words in the pre- 
ceding context, ‘ fabricatorem qui nos alit per suam conditionem’. Is 
it not indeed most probable that the startling statement of Justin was 
cited by Irenaeus from memory, and expanded at the end in terms of 
his own? 

The fondness of Irenaeus for these reiterated epithets may be further 
illustrated by such passages as— 

iii 39 (H. ii 133)‘ fabricatorem huius universitatis, pattem omnium, 
providentem et disponentem secundum nos mundum’. 

iii 41 (H. ii 136) ‘ factorem et fabricatorem huius universitatis ’. 

iii 42, 2 (H. ii 137) ‘fabricatorem et factorem huius universitatis, 
solum verum deum et dominum omnium’. 

2. The passage continues: ‘Sed quoniam ab uno deo, qui et hunc 
mundum fecit et nos plasmavit et omnia continet et administrat ’. 

Parallel phrases are the following: 

ili rt, 4 (H. ii 37) ‘ eum qui plasmavit nos, qui et solus est deus . . . 
in eum qui fecerit et constituerit et enutriat’. 

iv 49, 1 (H. ii 254) ‘nec enim esse alterum deum praeter eum qui 
fecit et plasmavit nos’. 

ii 1, t (H. i 251) ‘et solus continens omnia et omnibus ut sint 
praestans ’. 

ii 1, 4 (H. i 253) ‘unum esse qui omnia continet’. 

iv 34, 1 (H. ii 213) ‘qui per semetipsum constituit . . . et continet 
omnia’. 

iv 34, 6 (H. ii 218) ‘ unus deus pater, qui continet omnia et omnibus 
esse praestat’. 

iv 58, 7 (H. ii 252) ‘cuius providentia constant omnia et iussu 
administrantur omnia’. Contrast what is said in iii 38, 2 (H. ii 133) 
of the ‘invented’ God: ‘nec terrena administrantem ’. 

3- ‘ Unigenitus filius venit ad nos, suum plasma in semetipsum 
recapitulans.’ 

‘ Unigenitus filius’ is frequent in Irenaeus, and for the rest of the 
sentence it would be superfluous to quote more than the almost identical 
passage, iii 31, 1 (H. ii 121) ‘Hoc itaque factum est verbum dei, 
suum plasma in semetipsum recapitulans’. 

4. ‘ Firma est mea ad eum fides, et immobilis erga patrem dilectio, 
utraque deo (/eg. cum Arm. domino) nobis praebente.’ 

We have seen how these words echo the immediately preceding con- 
text, and we may quote one passage to illustrate further the frequent 
combination of faith and love : 

iv 42, 1 (H. ii 238) ‘Hi enim et eam quae est in unum deum qui 
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omnia fecit fidem nostram custodiunt, et eam quae est in filium dei 
dilectionem adaugent ’. 

In the final clause ‘ utraque’ (faith in the Son and love for the Father) 
may be compared with the ‘ utraque’, which comes a little lower down, 
of the knowledge of the Father and of the Son. The correspondence 
is the closer when with the Armenian version we read (as indicated 
above) ‘domino’ for ‘deo’—a correction already proposed indepen- 
dently by Loofs. 


What on the other hand can be said in favour of attributing these 
words to Justin? Undoubtedly the debt of Irenaeus to Justin is very 
great, much greater than a reader of Dr Loofs’s book might be led to 
think. I have dealt with it at some length elsewhere.’ But here the 
question is primarily one of phraseology. Can we find in Justin’s 
accredited works any such parallels as we have drawn from Irenaeus ? 

In his frequent references to the One God, whether addressing him- 
self to heathen or to Jewish opponents, he rings the changes on a series 
of phrases of a much more limited type. Thus in Afo/. i 46 we have 
6 rarip mavrwv cai deordrys Oeds: as again twice in c. 61 (of baptism) 
and once in c. 65 (of the eucharist). In Afo/. ii 10 we read: tov 8 
trarépa Kai Snyovpyov wayrwv, which is drawn from Plato’s Zimaeus. And 
in the Dialogue with Trypho the Jew we get such phrases as zoujoas Kal 
diardgas 10d 76 wav (Cc. 11), TavToKpdropa Kai roti Tov GAwv Gedy (c. 16), 
Trontiv Tav GAwy Kai rarépa (cc. 56, 60). 

But we miss the variety and superabundance of Irenaeus, and in 
particular we find no parallel to his rpodevs (mutrifor). The Biblical 
terms rAdooew and wAdopa occur, though but sparingly ; and we look 
in vain for the dvaxeparawicGa and dvaxedpadaiwors which belong so 
distinctively to the theology and diction of Irenaeus. 

The conclusion appears inevitable. Eusebius was right in citing as 
Justin’s words no more than he did: in what follows we have the 
amplification and the comment of Irenaeus himself. 

J. ARMITAGE RosINson. 


1 Apostolic Teaching of Irenaeus (from the Armenian), Introd. pp. 6-34. 
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‘WE KNOW THAT HIS TESTIMONY IS TRUE’ 


THESE words, which occur in the last verse but one of the Gospel of 
St John, have been explained in various ways, which may be summarized 
under three heads : 

1. The view of many modern commentators, that the words are an 
attestation added to the Gospel by ‘the Presbyters of Ephesus’. 

2. The mediaeval view, that ‘we know’ is said by the writer himself 
in the plural so as to include others who attest his witness. 

3. The view of the Greek Fathers and of the average reader, that 
‘we’ means ‘I’, 

It would not be worth while to discriminate between these three 
interpretations, which have been held by critics of the highest reputa- 
tion, were it not that careful study makes it quite clear that the first 
two are untenable and the third is certainly right. 


I. 


Were the verses added by certain ‘ Presbyters’? For this view it may 
suffice to refer to Westcott, Calmes, Lagrange, and Streeter as repre- 
sentative adherents, though they differ in detail. Westcott thought the 
author was certainly still alive when the last two verses of the Gospel 
were added : ‘they appear to be separate notes attached to the Gospel 
before its publication’ by Ephesian elders, but the last verse, with its 
olya:, may have been taken down from St John’s own mouth. Pere 
Calmes (1905) conversely teaches that c. xxi was a loose sheet by the 
author of the Gospel, and that it was tacked on, together with two 
additional verses, after his death. 

One thing is, however, certain, that there is no MS evidence for the 
existence of the Gospel without c. xxi. It was therefore added before 
publication, including verse 24, with which we are dealing.’ 


1 The weak evidence of v. 25 having been added after publication will be dealt 
with presently. I take it that we must consider it as absolutely certain that the 
Gospel was never circulated without c. xxi. Textual evidence is very sensitive to 
changes and additions in the case of works which had a large circulation at once. 
Even had ancient criticism suggested that the chapter was an addition, notes to 
that effect would have come down to us, as in the case of the last verse. A good 
parallel is the Rule of St Benedict where internal evidence shews that the end was 
originally intended to be after c. 66; but none of the MSS of the two widely differ- 
ing recensions or of the later texts shew any trace of an omission of cc. 67-73: 
therefore the first published edition from which all our varieties are derived included 
those chapters. 
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The verse is either by the author of the rest, or else it is an exact 
imitation of his style and vocabulary : 

xxi 24: obtés éorw 6 pabyrijs 6 [Kai] paprupav wepi rovrwv «ai [5] 
ypaias ravra, cai oidapev Sri dAnOis abrod 7 paptupia éoriv. 

+ai B solus; 4 ypayas N*ACX etc. f g vg, 5 wal ypayas N* 4 33 69 122 122 cal; 
«ai 6 yp. BD dq. 

In this Gospel dadéorodos does not occur for ‘apostle’, and pabyris 
is used either for ‘ apostle’ or ‘disciple’. It is the word used through- 
out for ‘the beloved disciple’, who is undoubtedly meant here, 
I shewed in this JourNat (Oct. 1928, pp. 16-23) that John, the son 
of Zebedee, is intended. 

That éorw occurs twice is unimportant ; yet it is interesting to note 
how fond St John is of the copula: Matt. about 120, Mark 65, Luke 
over 100, John 168. It is therefore more than twice as frequent in 
John as in the Synoptists. In Romans we find about 39, in the short 
1 John about 72! 

For the important words a diagram will be helpful : 





Mt. Mk. Lk. Acts. Jo. Epp. Jo. Apoc. Paul. | Hebr. 

paprupéw I I Ir 33 TO 4 8 8 

papripopa I 3 
paprupia 3 1 ‘ & 6 9 2 

papriprov fy 2 ye I 5 I 
6 paprupayv I 3 2 1 

paprtus 2 2 _ 5 9 2 
olda Ss 2 «6 2 & 16 12 103 3 

oidapev 2 2 I I 19 7 9 I 
GAnOns I I I 14 3 4 

dAnO.vds I 9 4 10 I 4 





Note that the Gospel and Epistles do not use papripoya: or papripiov 
or even pdpruvs. The 97 for olda is remarkable, but the 26 for oidapyev 
is more noticeable still. St Paul is very chary of using dAnOys (but 
GAnGeva 43, against John 20, Epp. 19). 

There are many partially parallel passages. I note merely that John 
uses paprupéw mepi 19 times ; he uses paprupia with dAnOys éorw 6 times 
in the Gospel and once in an Epistle. These expressions occur nowhere 
else in the N.T. 

The striking parallels are these : 

(a) John xix 35: Kai 6 éwpaxws pepapripyxey, cai dAnOw7 airod éoriv 7 
paprupia’ Kal éxeivos oldev Sri GANGA A€yer, va Kai ipeis rcredyre. 

(6) t John i 2, 4: Kai éwpdxapev wai paprvpotpev xal drayyé\Aopev 
ipiv ... al radra ypadoper tpiv. 

(c) 1 John v6: xai 7d rvetpa eorw 7d paprupodv, rt 7d rvedpa éotw 7 
GAnjGaa, Sr tpeis civiv of paprupodvres .. . ei THY paprupiav Tév avOpuruv 
AapBadvopev, % paprupia rot @cod peiLwv éoriv . . . 
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(2) 3 John 11: Anpytpiy pepapripyra ird ravtwv Kai id abrijs Tis 
ddnbeias’ Kai jpeis 52 paprupodpev, Kai oldas ri ) paptupia jpav dAnOys 
€or. 

In (4) we have paprupotpev with ypddpoper, and in (¢) we have 70 pap- 
rupovv and % dA7Gea. But the real parallels are (2) and (d). In (a) we 
find not only the oldev, but also the third person. In (d@) we have 
oldas and the first person plural, and the end is word for word. 

There are several possible explanations : 

1. The elders of Ephesus imitated (a), and accidentally got close 
to (4). This is unlikely. 

2. The elders of Ephesus consulted the Third Epistle and imitated it. 
This is equally unlikely. 

3. The author wrote the words himself in the name of the elders of 
Ephesus. As St John has the habit of repeating his clichés again and 
again, it is scarcely reasonable to assume any other author for the verse. 

If any of these three possibilities were accepted as a hypothesis, we 
should be assuming that the subject of oidayey is ‘the elders -of 
Ephesus’, a supposition for which no proof or indication has been put 
forward in any commentary I have seen. 

If we take the third possibility, it will appear that the elders refused 
to sign, after the author had written an attestation in their name. But 
in that case, would not the verse have been omitted when the book 
was published ? 

If, on the other hand, the elders composed the verse, they do not 
tell us the name of the writer, 6 ypawas, and in fact the name John was 
obviously at the head of the book. They certainly identify 6 ypdpas 
with ‘the disciple’, ‘the other disciple’, ‘the beloved disciple’. But 
then what conceivable reason can they have for adding ‘ we know that 
his testimony is true’? 

1. For a disciple who had stood at the foot of the Cross had no 
need of recommendation in his own adopted home of Ephesus. Did 
the elders think fit to assure readers in other countries that the 
memoirs were genuine? If so, they might have said: ‘We, the 
Ephesian presbyters, bear witness that this book was really written by 
the disciple John whose name it bears’, signing their names : 

Avorpépys iéypaiya. 

Tuios tréypaya 

Anpytpios tréypaya, «rd. 
or whatever their names were. But if they left the verse unsigned as 
we find it, we retort: ‘John I know, but who are ye?’ Anonymous 
testimony is useless. 
2. And further, the elders could not sign, for the verse does not say 
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‘we know the writer is a truthful man’, but ‘we know that his witness 
is true’. This they could not know. They presumably knew the writer 
to be the man he claimed to be, and they believed him to be veracious 
and not dependent on trance or ‘creative memory ’ for his facts ; but it 
is impossible they could vouch for the facts themselves from personal 
experience ; they could not have been with the Baptist and Nicodemus 
and the woman of Samaria, or at Bethany and the Upper Room and 
Calvary and the tomb. If we should limit (with some moderns) their 
testimony to c. xxi, we gain nothing, unless these elders were actually 
some of the seven disciples who went a-fishing. 

3. If more reasons are needed, it is obvious that if this verse is an 
addition, the Gospel ended with the words of v. 23: 

oix elrev 8¢ airé 6 “Incois ori Ovdx drobvyrxe, GX’ "Edy abrov bédw 
uévey ews Epyouat, ri mpds oe ; 

It would be unkind to any writer to suppose his final c/ausu/a was 
a quoted question ending with an enclitic. The Gospel is very simple 
almost babyish in language, but it is always very neat. 


Il. 


The second hypothesis is that the author himself wrote the verse, 
using otdayev in the plural to include others besides himself. We have 
one Greek commentator for this view, Euthymius Zigabenus in the 
twelfth century. There are even greater names to cite for this explana- 
tion than for the first: Albertus Magnus, St Thomas Aquinas, Maldo- 
natus, Cornelius a Lapide, not to speak of Toletus, Ribera, and moderns 
like Corluy, Schegg, Schanz, Fillion and the overwhelming Knabenbauer. 
Zahn’s view is much the same: he appeals to the possibility of Philip 
and Aristion, perhaps even Andrew, being included in the plural verb. 
Like Knabenbauer, he refers to the rather mythical account in the 
Muratorian Canon (modernized here): ‘ Cohortantibus condiscipulis et 
episcopis suis . . . Eadem nocte reuelatum Andreae ex apostolis ut 
recognoscentibus cunctis Iohannes suo nomine cuncta describeret.’ 

All this rests upon one word, oijayev. Zahn notes the difficulty of 
olwa, singular, in the next verse ; but he explains it (in this followed by 
Lagrange) as a sort of interjection. I hope presently to shew that 
oidapev here cannot have a plural sense; but assuming that it means 
‘I and you’, let us see whither it leads us. 

1. The inclusion of unnamed persons is quite valueless; and it is 
rather an insult to the evangelist to suppose he meant to include 
any such. 

2. The writer has twice broken out into ieis, first in xix 35: olde 
ort dAn OH A€yet, va kai ipeis meorednre. This shews that 6 éwpaxws is the 
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writer ; it also shews that he is addressing those who were not witnesses, 
that they also may believe (and he lays stress on the same proof in 
1 John v 6-10). Again in xx 31: tatra 58 yéyparra iva murrevonre Ste 
"Inoovs éorw & Xpurrds, where again the writer addresses the readers as 
not knowing for themselves. They cannot be included in ofSayev: he 
is telling them. 

3. Then it is not ‘I and you’, but ‘I and others, who shall be 
nameless’. But the idea that the author could wish for corroboration 
implies a complete misunderstanding of his position. All through his 
book he has been at pains to point out his credentials (though his 
name was certainly at the head of the book, and it was the name of 
one of the three closest disciples): he was a disciple of the Baptist and 
heard his witness, and was sent by him to Christ; he was at the 
Transfiguration (i 14-18), was present with the rest at the miracles and 
discourses, he leaned back on his Master’s Breast at the Supper, he 
entered the hall of the High Priest, he saw the Blood and Water, 
he ran to the empty tomb, he was with Peter on the lake when the 
Lord appeared. It is enough for him to declare in xix 35: ‘He him- 
self knoweth that his testimony is true.’ He asks no corroboration 
from unknown ‘elders’. We turn to the first four verses of his First 
Epistle, and he again affirms his personal experience with strange 
repetition, and in the first person plural—but the singular is meant, for 
yeddouey cannot there have a plural sense. The notion that this 6 
ypaivas wished for support from others is paradoxical and unacceptable. 


III. 


The third view is the obvious one, that oidayev means ‘I know’ (like 
‘he knoweth’ in xix 35). 

The only possible reason against this interpretation is that the plural 
is odd after the (necessarily) singular third person, obrés éorw 6 pabyrys 
«th. The answer to this is an examination of the writer’s own usage. 
I assume that the three Epistles are by the same author. Detailed 
proof that the First Epistle presumes acquaintance with the Gospel, and 
is an envoi to the Gospel, would be easy but tiresome. The resem- 
blances of style are not merely obvious and glaring, but also latent and 
infinitesimal. An imitator, who pretended to be the author of the 
Gospel and an eye-witness, could not have written such wonderful 
doctrine. A disciple who imitated would not be an eye-witness. But 
one would not argue with any critic who denied the common authorship 
of the four. } 

(a) In the Gospel, as has been said, we find the author in the third 
person only, until this verse xxi 24, but dyes twice creeps in. 
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(4) In-2 John, the writer uses only the first person singular. 
(c) In 3 John we find: 

1 6 rperBurepos bv éyw dyara 

2 eyopat 

3 éxdpnv 

4 éxapnv dxovw 

8 [Hpeis obv dpecAopey = ‘ you and I’] 

Q typabd re rH exxAnoia’ . . . ob« éridéyerar hpas 

10 éav EXOw, Stopyycw . . . drAvapdv pas 

12 Kal tpeis 5¢ paprupodper . . . ) paptupia hpov 

13 «lov ov bw 

14 éarilo és 

Here we have 11 singular verbs and one plural verb; éyw once, 
jets 4 times, meaning ‘I’ or ‘me’. In‘ two verses, 9 and tro, the 
singular and plural are mixed. The usage is plain: private business is 
singular, but when the writer speaks as a superior or as an apostolic 
witness he uses jpeis. 

(2) In the First Epistle the first person plural frequently means ‘we 
Christians’, but it also means the writer, as we saw in the case of 
ypdpopev (i 4): 

i 1-5: dxyxdaper, éwpdxapev, cardycba, &ynrAddyoapev,—éwpaxapev 
kal paptupodpev xai dmrayyé\Aoper . . . epavepwOy tiv .. . éwpaxaper Kal 
dxynxdapev, Grayyé\Aopev Kal ipiv . .. xowwviay exnre pel tpaov... wal 
Tatra ypddope . .. axynxdapey ... dvayyéAAopev. All these have a 
singular meaning. 

ii 1 Tatra ypadw tpiv 

7 ypddw ipiv 
8 ypadw 
12-14 ypddw tpiv ... ypddw ipiv .. . ypadw ipiv .. . Eypapa ipiv... 
éypawa ipiv .. . éypapa ipiv 
21 éypaya ipiv 
26 éypawa ipiv 
iv 14 Kal tpeis reOeapuecOa Kai paptupodpev 

V 13 Tadra éypaya ipiv 

As in the Third Epistle, when speaking solemnly of paprvpia, the 
writer assumes the plural of majesty. The statistics here are 16 plural 
verbs, 12 singular verbs, 3 eis. 

Let us turn to the Gospel: in iii 2 Nicodemus says ofdayev. In xx 2 
Mary Magdalen says oidayev. But iii 11 is more important, for the 
words are Christ’s, and the plural is certainly a ‘ plural of majesty’, 
equivalent to a singular : 
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oe a Sae , a -. >» _.% , ec a 
3 oSapev Aadovpev, Kai & éwpdxapev paptrvpodpev’ Kai THY papTupiay Hav 
> , > ‘ > id « a s > , ~ ‘ 7 ea 
ov AapBavere, i ra ériyeva elrov ipiv, Kai ob murtevere, THs dav clrw ipiv 
Ta €roupavia. TUTTEVG ETE ; 


This is closely parallel to xix 35 (quoted above). The change from 
the plural (vaprupotpev, jpav, elrov, cixw) to the singular corresponds 
with the usage in the Epistles. 


We have now obtained accurate data : 


1. The writer uses jets and plural verbs for the sake of solemnity, 
and always does so when referring to his paprvpia. He even represents 
our Lord as doing so, when He refers to His paprupia. 

2. He does not mind using singular and plural verbs with the same 
reference in successive verses and even in the same verse. 

Our inference is quite certain: xxi 24 means ‘This person’ is the 
Apostle who is the witness (5 paprupay for 6 paprus) of these things and 
is the writer of this book, and I even I (whose high place among the 
Apostles has been described in it) know that it is all perfectly accurate ; 
I have no doubt about my memory, else I should not have written this 
down at my advanced age.’ 


Why have so many eminent theologians and scholars taken oidapev as 
a real plural? The parallels in the Gospel and the Epistles were plain 
enough, had any one chosen to study the matter minutely as it surely 
deserved. Doubtless it seems an excellent piece of apologetics to 
claim that the Fourth Gospel was attested by the Presbyters of Ephesus, 
the same presumably as the Presbyters of Papias. But apparently the 
real explanation is simply that the A/ura/ of authorship had ceased to 
be familiar. In the Middle Ages Euthymius Zigabenus did not suspect 
it; the theologians of the thirteenth century and the commentators of 
the seventeenth were off their guard. The moderns are accustomed to 
ridicule ‘ the editorial “ we” ’. 

But in ancient times the plural of authorship was common enough. 
The Greek Fathers were so familiar with it that it never struck them 
to treat oiéaev as a real plural. Ancient writers were irregular, as 
St John was, in their usage. He sometimes, indeed most often, speaks 
of himself in the third person, sometimes in the first person singular, 
sometimes in the first person plural. Much earlier, Thucydides used 
either the third person or the first singular ; whereas Xenophon opened 
the Cyropaedia with the first person plural. Plutarch used the singular 
in St John’s day, but Strabo the plural. Appian has the singular, but 
Polybius had preferred the plural. So with others. In the sixth 


1 In the Chinese sense, ‘This person’ = I. 
VOL. XXXI. cc 
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century Procopius begins his histories solemnly in the first person 
plural, though where he describes his own part in the wars he gives his 
name in the third person, as Thucydides did. A dedication, like that 
of St Luke, takes the modest singular. 


IV. 


It has been urged that the last verse of the Gospel, xxi 25, is an 
addition by an editor. It was omitted perhaps by the first hand of x, 
but by no other MS. In the commonest Greek commentary, of which 
von Soden enumerates more than 100 MSS," there is a remark on this 
verse, that ‘ another’ (or ‘ others’) ‘ says it is an addition’. The reason 
must be that some unknown writer, earlier than the eighth century, 
disliked the exaggeration of the verse. There seems to be no other 
evidence, whereas its meaning here is plain enough. 

The Gospel originally ended with xx; but before publication the 
author adds another chapter. Now the whole of chapter xxi is con- 
nected with, and leads up to the prophecy of the death of Peter and 
the refusal to reply as to that of John. A report was current that 
‘that Apostle’ 6 pabyrijs éxeivos would never die, because Christ had 
refused to prophesy his death. He takes this opportunity to contradict 
the report: Christ said ‘if’; and though the great age of this only 
surviving Apostle gives colour to the idea that he is to live until the 
Second Coming, he denies that there was any promise. He is obviously 
not certain—how could he be? But he rather expects to die. 

This contradiction was insufficient. As early as the middle of the 
second century, Leucius represents St John as descending alive into his 
grave, where he makes a long prayer and goes to sleep. In St Augus- 
tine’s time visitors to Ephesus were told that the dust danced about his 
tomb, because he was breathing underneath. The legend of Leucius 
was popular in the Middle Ages. The story is in Jacobus de Voragine, 
and was painted and sculptured in Gothic cathedrals. St Gertrude in 
the fourteenth century has a vision of the unfortunate Apostle hung 
between earth and heaven in his coffin, like Mahomet. 

The story ends, as we saw, with a quoted question. So it has to be 
rounded off in the same way that c. xx had previously been concluded. 
The parallel is close between the first and the second ending : 


1 See H. von Soden’s N.T. vol. i, p. 249; the scholia are usually written round 
the margins of the text, as is usual in catenae or in the Latin Glossa ordinaria. 
According to von Soden the explanations are based on Chrysostom for Matt. 
and John. The compiler is unknown. The oldest MS is 3, an eighth century 
palimpsest (Bible Society 24). See also Hort’s note. 
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XX. 30: WoAAd péy xai GAAa onpeia | Xxi 25: éorw S52 wai GAAa wodhad 
éxoingey & ‘Ingots éverwv tov pa- | & dwoincer 6 ‘Ingois, Grwa dav ypd- 
Onrav, & obx Eorw yeypappéva éy TS | GyTar Kal’ &, odd" airoy olwat Tov 
BiBrAiw trovrw’ ratra St yéyparra | Kocpov ywpycew Ta ypaddpeva 
iva morevnre Gre "Incois, «tA. BrBria. 


Evidently xx 30 means: ‘ I could have written at greater length, but 
this is all that is needed for your faith.’ The writer is then persuaded 
to add just one more chapter ; but he concludes it: ‘I wit. Not write 
any more, however much you ask: why, the world would not contain 
all I could write, so one must stop somewhere.’ I do not see any 
other reasonable explanation. The playful manner is characteristic of 
the Fourth Gospel, not of an interpolator. What is characteristic of a 
scholiast is the notion that an evangelist must never speak lightly and 
playfully. 

It seems therefore quite inconceivable that any interpolator should 
have composed this very Johannine and only half serious verse, xxi 25, 
as an imitation of xx 30. But if it is genuine, or rather, since it is 
genuine, it follows that the paprupia of the preceding verse refers to the 
whole Gospel, and not to c. xxi only. For 6 ypdwas raira evidently 
refers to the whole Gospel, on account of the parallel with xx 30; and 
the refusal to write more is also paralleled there; verses 24 and 25 are 
intended to close the whole book, just as xx 30-31 had done at first. 

Those who are convinced, as I am, by the detailed examination we 
have gone through, will see how important it is to distrust romantic 
criticism. The whole cortdge of Papias’s presbyters with Philip and 
Aristion and Andrew, however attractive, must make their bow and 
retire. I confess that I feel rather sorry. 

Joun CHAPMAN. 


THE METRE AND TEXT OF PSALM XXVII 
é. 


THE difficulties in Psalm xxvii have led Briggs’ to cut down its first 
section to two strophes of six pentameters and its second section to 
three strophes of four trimeters. He arrives at this arrangement after 
a series of violent cuts and emendations of which I would mention the 
following :— 


1 Cf. C. A. Briggs The Book of Psalms, 1.C. C, vol. i, Edinburgh 1906, 
Pp. 236 f. 
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‘mon (v. 2) is a gl. to emphatically resume the subject’, (of. cit., 
p. 243). ‘mera (v. 3)gl.’ (1.c.). “nm maa ‘naw (v. 4) ‘gl. from 23°»; 
‘naw... from aw without 5 is striking in view of 5 with the subsequent 
infs. The glossator did not assimilate it to the context’, (I.c.) "nm ‘2 55 
(v. 4) ‘gl. from 23°°’ (l.c.). The line 


ayrin nar ida anan 


he asserts, ‘needs a word to complete its measure’, and, therefore, he 
adds ‘nd after nynin (of. cit., p. 244). The words mmm) mWwRE (v. 6) 
he regards as ‘ explanatory gls.’ (l.c.). mn (v. 9), ‘makes the line too 
long and is gl.’ (l.c.). The distich 


‘NY YONI "IK Dd 
(v. 10) ‘SDN’ ‘Mm 


is in the opinion of Briggs ‘a gengral statement, not in accord with the 
urgent petition of the psalmist in a real situation of difficulty’. Further- 
more, ‘it has five tones and is not in accord with the rhythm. It disturbs 
the strophical organization. It is a generalizing gl. to make the psalm 
more appropriate for synagogue worship, when such breaking up of 
families took place as in Maccabean times’ (I.c.). ‘7w qynd (v. 11) 
‘gl. from 5°’ (l.c.). The hemistich 


(v. 12) "pe™y ap 'D 


* disturbs the thought and is a gl.’ (l.c.). Finally vv. 13-14 did not, in 
his opinion, belong to the original Psalm and ‘are liturgical additions’ 
(op. cit., p. 245). 

Kittel’s* arrangement of the Psalm is no doubt an improvement on 
that of Briggs, and yet in the first section, viz. Ps. xxvii, vv. r-6,? which 
he treats as being composed of thirteen pentameters, we are faced with 
one solitary trimeter, while in its second section, Ps. xxvii, vv. 7-14," 
we are forced, according to his arrangement, to acknowledge such a 
variety of rhythm as the following :-— 


4+3, 443) 3) 5 9, 5, 3) 5s 3, 5s 5, 5- 


What could have induced the ancient singer, one asks, to add the 
solitary trimeter, to the thirteen regular pentameters of xxvii A? As 
regards xxvii B, although it is assumed by many scholars as having been 
originally a separate Psalm, one is not prepared, un/ess for very good 
reason, in view of its present combination with xxvii A, to concede to it 


1 Cf. R. Kittel Die Psalmen, in Kommentar sum A. T., Leipzig 1922, pp. 103 f. 
and 106 f. 
2 Cf. op. cit. p. 103 f. 3 Cf. op. at. p. 106 f. 
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a rhythm so very different from the first section. Furthermore, the 
mixed rhythm which Kittel assumes in xxvii B, viz. three trimeters, five 
pentameters, two hexameters, and two heptameters, in the fecudiar order 
mentioned above, could hardly be satisfying ; and one feels that Kittel 
has assumed it only with very great reluctance. 

One most readily welcomes Gunkel’s arrangement.' In xxvii A he 
has twelve 3+2 distichs while in xxvii B he has ten 342 distichs, 
a total of twenty-two regular 3+2 distichs. Yet even Gunkel’s order 
breaks down in the following :— 

In xxvii A he has to admit (in v. 6) one 3+4; and in v. 4 his 
strophic structure would have broken down had he not treated 


wn ‘55 “mn nvaa ona 


with Briggs, Grimme, and others, as a later addition. ‘[{ Verse] 4 c. d’, 
he says, ‘ist nach dem Versmass (strophen von je zwei fiinfern) wohl 
Zusatz nach Ps. 23°.’* 

What is even more difficult, though particularly interesting from our 
point of view (as will be shown below), is the fact that Gunkel has 
recognized three missing stichoi in section xxvii B, marking their 
respective places with dashes * without supplying the presumably missing 
words. Two of these missing stichoi occur respectively in vv. 11* and 
12®, about which Gunkel thinks‘ that in these ‘sind zwei Versfiisse 
ausgefallen ’,® and the third is in v. 13 where he leaves space for three 
‘Versfiisse’* and remarks, ‘doch ist mit der Méglichkeit zu rechnen, 
dass drei Versfiisse . . . fehlen’.* He supplies in this last case a 
suggested reading, but it is obvious that this reading is mere conjecture 
and is not absolutely required by the text. 

Powis Smith * arranges the whole of Ps. xxvii in eleven strophes, five 
of which he apparently considers to be regular, each consisting of four 
stichoi. Yet in the case of the other six he seems constrained to treat 
them as consisting either of six stichoi (two strophes: vv. 4 and 7 + 8 + 9*), 
or five stichoi (three strophes: vv. 6, 10+11, and 12+ 13), or three 
stichoi (one: v. 14). While this arrangement is quite in harmony with 
his view that ‘there is no fixed standard length for such strophes’ and 
that the strophes ‘may consist of two, four, six, eight, or more lines, 


1 Cf. H. Gunkel Die Psalmen, in Géttinger Kommentar sum A.T., Gottingen, 
1925, pp. 112 fand 115 f. 

2 Cf. op. cit. p. 114 f. 8 Ibid. p. 116 f. 

* Cf. also Duhm Die Psalmen, Tibingen, 1922, p. 114: ‘Das erste Distichon ist 
zu kurz’, 

5 Cf. Gunkel of. ait. p. 117. © Ibid. p. 116. 7 Ibid. p. 118. 

8 Cf. J. M? Powis Smith Zhe Psalms, The University of Chicago Press, 1926, 
Pp. 37 f. 
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as the taste of the poet and the structure of his thought may dictate’, 
nevertheless one is not easily prepared to assume, ualess there is no 
other alternative, that one poem consisted of 5 fours, 2 sixes, 3 fives, 
and 1 three, all arranged in no apparent order or sequence. 


Il. 


I have attempted elsewhere* to shew that certain difficulties in 
Biblical texts and apparent irregularities of metre can be easily removed, 
without recourse to emendation, by the rearrangement of a phrase, or, 
sometimes, even of one word in a sentence or stichos. I believe I have 
succeeded in shewing that the duplication or the rearrangement of 
certain words brings out the metre of the passage in its ‘regular and, 
therefore, probably original form as it presumably left the hand of the 
ancient composer ’.* 

Having shewn (1) ‘that portions which are repeated antiphonally 
more than once appear in the text, in many cases, only once’, * and 
(2) that ‘ words, phrases, and lines appearing in the text only once may, 
for liturgical or similar purposes, have been recited or sung more than 
once’,> and (3) that ‘many Biblical passages were originally arranged 
in such a manner as to avoid the necessity of the repetition of a word 
or phrase which belonged to both parts of a parallelism or to a number 
of consecutive Jines’,* we may proceed to examine the text of Ps. xxvii 
in order to ascertain at the outset whether any duplicated words or 
phrases have been handed down to us in the fuller form of recital. 


Ill. 


A cursory glance shows the following duplications in both sections’ 
of the Psalm. 


Section A, vv. 1-6 :— 
v. 1, ‘NM twice and ‘Dn twice, 
NYS DD yen) an ‘nn 
*, INN DD “mn nyo ’n 


1 Cf. op. cit. Appendix A, III p. 251. 

2 Cf. my ‘Stichometry and Text of the Great Hallel’ J. 7. S. April 1928, vol. 
xxix pp. 225 ff and my ‘Genesis iv 7 and a Form of Hebrew Poetry’ in the 
Expository Times, April 1927, p. 229 f. 

3 J. T.S, \.c. p. 259. * Cf. lc. p. 264. 

* Chile ® Cf. l.c. p. 265. 

* Most modern scholars treat the Psalm as consisting of two sections: (@) vv. 
1-6; (6) vv. 7-14. Cf. Duhm, Kittel, Gunkel, &c. 

® Note also the positions of the X& in NN and “IMB, the MN in AINN and ON, 
and the M7 in MM and nondn. 
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Vv. 3, DN twice, Sy twice, 
905 wend mony ‘Sy monn-pe 
1 MOND NR MND mondo Sy nrpn-ax 


v. 4, ‘mn three times, 


wpax AME ‘ane ondxw nn 
2um wry m3 ‘naw 
bona spa ‘nm pyoa nnd 


Section B, vv. 7-14 :— 
Vv. 9, bx four times, 
0D Pop ANON bx 
nen snay Jray aa on bx 
swon dx 
sssaryn bx 


v. 14, 7 5x mp twice, 


325 yor pin ‘n Sx mp 
Jn Se mp 


Besides these respective repetitions in the same verse, be, which 
occurs four times in v. 9, begins also v. 12, while ‘Mm appears in wv. 1 


-(twice), 4 (three times), 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13 and 14 (twice), a total of 


thirteen times, eight of which stand at the beginning or end of 
hemistichs.* 

These instances of repetition should alone suffice to shew the fondness 
of the author (or authors) of the two sections of the Psalm for the 
repetition of terms.’ On the lines of our thesis, therefore, we need not 
hesitate to assume that the full form of recital of this Psalm contained 
many more repetitions. With this assumption we obtain a version of 
each of the two sections which is free from most, if not all the difficulties 
enumerated above. 


1 See note 8 opposite. 

? Note repetition of *M in vv. 1 and 4. 

* Note the Min INON, ON, ‘WON, and 3ItyN; the *3 in ‘WON, “IIYN, and 
‘311, and other similarities. 

* Cf. also notes 1, 2, 3 supra. 5 And even of letters, cf. supra. 
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IV. 


Let us assume then that Ps. xxvii was sung by two voices, somewhat 


in the following manner. 





Section A: 8 str. 25 AND REFRAIN. 


tar) 

First Voice, NTS ‘OD ‘yen one ‘mn (1) 
Second Voice, TIMES "DD *n nyo ‘n 

BF. » Swarms Sond ory ‘Sy apa (2) 
S. ” ”» ” “yy ” ” 

EF. ‘ ws npn % sar vay (24) 
S. - ‘ban dws eat A 

EF. is 925 wend mono ‘Sy mann-ox (3) 
S. ye MOND IN MND mondn Sy mipn-ox 

F. - wpax AMK ‘ronan sndaw nn (4) 
S. ‘a wn pr ‘a-T33 naw 

EF. - [wpax ams = ‘any "nda nx] (4*) 
S. m won3 spay ‘a-py33 mind 

F. ” my ors M3ID3 *32B¥" °5 (5) 
S. i SOOrP Ww yore anos ND 

F. » MDI randy ORT OY ANN (6) 
S. + .myyan nt mea vnae ,, 


‘ab mmo ner 
(Refrain) * 
1 Or Sw npn 
bp, 


? Duhm reads 3°30 which is no doubt an improvement but not absolutely 
necessary. Gunkel, of. cit., also reads apparently 3°3D. Cf. Duhm Die Psalmen, 
Freiburg, 1899, p. 82 on v. 6 and the translation of the verse in his second edition, 


1922, p. 112. 


5 This may also have served as refrain for section B. 


3+2 
3+2 
3+2 
3+2 
3+2 
3+2 
342 
3+2 
3+2 
3+2 
3+2 
3+2 
3+2 
3+2 
3+2 
3+2 
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Section B: 8 str. 2°. 


Second Voice. First Voice. 
‘227 NPR hp ‘mn yor (7) 342 
I ,, - = 3+2 
2D wP2 v5 sox 75°(8) 342 
[nen ony] wpax ‘nh 72D nN 3+2 
[nen ny] «= sm PD ANON bx (9) 342 
nen ony Jray axa on bx 3+2 
‘yer deo saryn Ser won Se 3+2 
EDN’ “MN ‘NI ‘ON "INWD (10) 342 
[vane jy0d] Jovi ‘nornn (rr) 342 
aw qynd WD AAWI NN 3+2 
"WS WEI *[’n] ann bx (12) 342 
.Don ney “pemy sawp °> 3+2 


‘a a2 mand noown wh? (13) 342 


1 Cf. n. 3 supra. 

2 Cf. Briggs op. cit. p. 244, hyp does not go with NPN as AV. RV. for this 
vb. belongs to 1. 2.’ 

3 My arrangement of this strophe (v. 8 in M.T.) is only tentative. Without an 
emendation it is not very easy to reduce v. 8 to regular parallelism or metre or 
even to obtain proper sense. Cf. LXX, éfe{qrn0a 76 apédcwmov cov= 7H ‘NYP32, 
the Peshitta y.S)) 5/ qeSoo = (1) 120 "31 WPI, and Gunkel, of. cit. pp. 115 
and 117. In my tentative arrangement of the strophe, although it slightly differs 
from that of Powis Smith (cf. of. cit. Ps. xxvii l.c.), I had in mind his translation 
of the verse which is as follows :-— 

‘Concerning thee my heart says, 
‘‘Seek ye my face”, 
Thy face, O Lord, do I seek;’ 
With MN “MWY this becomes a regular strophe as regards metre though the 
parallelism is not very obvious. 

* With Baethgen, Duhm, and Gunkel. One is quite prepared here for an 
additional ‘7 in view of the many times ‘7 is repeated in this Psalm (cf. supra 
Pp. 391). Duhm’s suggestion (of. ait., 1922, p. 114 and 1899, p. 83) that ‘hinter 
22NN erganze * = ’M’ is most remarkably in harmony with my thesis of duplication 
of terms, which certainly includes duplication of letters (cf. notes 1 and 3, p. 391 
supra). Instead of writing ‘’M °33MN’, the scribe wrote °}3NN only, and perhaps 
marked the yod with an apostrophe to indicate its double significance or purpose. 

5 This clause may justifiably be retained without any external additions. Cf. 
Gunkel (of. cit. p. 117 f), ‘ Der Satz mit xind wird als eine erregte ‘“‘ Aposiopese ”’ 
verstanden; der ausgelassene Nachsatz ware: so stiinde es schlimm, genauer : 
so ware ich in meinem Elend vergangen’. J. Wellhausen (S.B.O.T.) also retains 
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Second Voice. First Voice. 

‘DoYn paNa ‘a 2103 mixed 3+2 
ya5 yor pin ‘nmbe mp (14) 342 
Jade mp 2925 pox pin 342 


We thus obtain a practically regular composition both as regards 
metre and strophe as well as parallelism. Gunkel’s 4-line strophic 
arrangement has been preserved, his missing stichoi have been dis- 
covered in the M.T. version itself and there is no need for any cuts or 
external additions. 


¥. 


Regarding the authorship of this Psalm, mention ought perhaps to be 
made of Duhm’s opinion that ‘dies schéne Gedicht . . . konnte einen 


vind, despite the fact that this word is marked by puncta extraordinaria. L. Blau in 
the last number of this Journat (January 1930) in reviewing Ginsburg’s Jntroduction 
to the Hebrew O.T. published in 1928 reminds us that in his Papyri und Talmud 
(Berlin 1913) he has shown ‘ dass Punkte Streichungszeichen sind’ (J. 7. S. vol. 
xxxi p. 220). Cf. also Blau’s Masoretische Untersuchungen (Strassburg, 1891). 
According to Blau, therefore, dab is to be deleted. According to Strack and Buhl 
(cf. Ginsburg’s Introduction, London, 1928, p. 52) the puncta extraordinaria indicate 
doubt. Gunkel (of. a#. p. 117) referring to the puncia on and, remarks, xd 
von der altjiidischen Kritik punktiert (d. h. ganz oder teilweise gestrichen)’; and 
adds, ‘ Dem Sinne und auch wohl dem Versmass nach ist es unentbehrlich.’ 

1 This strophe may have been arranged in the manuscripts as follows :— 


7a aoa med sno xd 


. Dvn puss ”» oo» ” 
which is an arrangement (somewhat like ‘ anadiplosis ’) similar to 
; wa > ‘n 12d 
(Ps. xcvi. 13) .prn ppd os 


and 
“m monyd warned +> 
(Jud. v 23) .O°NI33 ” ” 
This arrangement would easily explain why the words 


‘ma awa mid 
occur in M.T. only once. 


* This strophe also may have appeared in the manuscripts as ‘ anadiplosis ’ :— 
325 yor pin ’n bx mp 
nm be mp) ” ” ” 


Cf. Ps. xevi 13, Jud. v 23 and note 1, supra. 
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Mann wie den Fiirsten und Hohenpriester Simon oder Johannes 
Hyrkanus zum Verf. haben.’* 

Its liturgical use in the Synagogue is now confined to the month of 
Ellul and to the first twenty-two days of Tishri (ending with the Eighth 
Day of Solemn Assembly), on each day of which the Psalm is recited 
at the end of the daily morning service. In some Synagogues the 
Psalm is also chanted on Saturdays, throughout the year, prior to the 
termination of the Sabbath. 

IsRAEL W. SLOTKI. 


PROVERBS ii 17 
TP? HE M3 
I...» . MMM 


Ir our manuscripts and versions presented us with the text of this 
verse in the above form, we should recognize at once that it must be so 
completed as to give the sense: ‘who forsaketh the companion of her 
youth and forgetteth her marriage-covenant’ ; for the verse plainly limits 
the general notion of harlotry expressed in verse 16 to specific adultery. 
But the traditional text has mae m3 which has been interpreted in 
two ways. (1) Some have taken the words as referring to the whole 
conception of covenant which underlies Hebrew religious thought, and 
have made them roughly equivalent to ‘her religion’. They then trans- 
late TAY? FN as ‘the guide of her youth’; and the whole verse is made 
to mean: ‘she forsakes the religious instruction of her early years’. But, 
since 5x means ‘friend’ and not ‘guide’, and the first line therefore 
unmistakeably describes the conduct of an adulteress, this view has been 
generally abandoned in favour of (2), which sees a reference to the 
decalogue. Thus Dr Oesterley says: ‘The reference is to Exod. xx 14, 
“thou shalt not commit adultery ”.’ 

The fatal objections to this theory are that the contractual element in 
marriage is between husband and wife rather than between the wife and 
the deity ; and that a command is not a covenant. Toy vainly tries to 
explain the difficulty away : ‘the marriage-obligation is here regarded as 
a divine law (Exod. xx 14), and so as an agreement with God to obey 
Him and thus obtain His blessing. . . . The expression “‘ covenant of 


1 Cf. Duhm, of. cit., 1899, p. 82. In his second edition, 1922, Duhm slightly 
increases the list of possible authors by including Jonathan, and adds: ‘ Ware es 
Simon, so ware der Triumph vielleicht auch auf seine nach Eroberung der Davids- 
burg erfolgte Erhebung zum Volkshaupt, Hohenpreister und Oberfeldherrn auf 
Lebenszeit . . . zu beziehen.’ 
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God” may refer simply to the general idea of sacredness involved, or it 
may possibly allude to a religious marriage ceremony. . . . Of the 
Israelitish marriage ceremonies of the pre-Christian time we know little 
. . . [but] no part in the ceremony appears to have been taken by priest 
or other official person.’ In fact, both the plain requirements of the 
passage and the little we know of nuptial rites at any date when this 
verse could have been penned make Wildeboer’s summary statement in 
the highest degree improbable: ‘n'"3 geht nicht auf den Ehebund, es 
ist der Codification des géttlichen Willens’. 

No textual variant has come down to us, although one has been 
suggested. Thus Beer in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica writes: ‘1 frt 
c G’ASOT DTN? ; and the latest commentator repeats from his pre- 
decessors: ‘. .. her God: the Sept., no doubt rightly, omits “her”’, 
But on examination this help proves illusory. 

The LXX has: 4 dwodurotea didacxadiav vedryroc, Kai diabyxnv Ociav 
érAeAnopévyn. No one has yet suggested that the simple vedryroo implies 
that the translators read ny); but it is more pertinent to enquire how 
they would have expressed ‘ her’ after translating ‘God’ by an adjective. 
That this rendering was deliberate appears highly probable in view of 
Mr Thackeray’s discovery that the translator liked to throw his version 
into a form suggestive of Greek metre (/. 7. S. xiii, October 1911). 
The preceding words form an almost complete hexameter; and xai 
d:abyxnv Ociay gave him half another. No conclusion as to the presence 
or absence of the suffix in his Hebrew exemplar can be drawn from his 
rendering, but there is not the slightest reason to suppose that it was 
absent. 

For the other Greek versions we turn to Field and read (on the 
authority of Nobilius) : TOR AMS. Pacti Dei sui. O'. dvabjxnv Geiav. 
"A. 3.@, . . . Geot. This is clearly incomplete (Aquila could not have 
omitted the suffix), and merely substantiates what is said above: in 
order to express the suffix the later translators had to abandon the 
adjectival rendering of the LXX. As for the Targum, even if the text 
is correct (editions vary, some adding the suffix), it is notoriously erratic 
in its employment of the pronominal suffixes, and it is especially inclined 
to omit them with p’ndw as in the other case in Proverbs (xxx 9). On 
such a point we cannot regard it as a sincere witness. 

There is thus no authoritative variant (and even the omission of the 
suffix would not meet the objections raised above); but since the 
parallelism and the similar passage in Malachi ii 14: Jy) NwK pI 
J3 New JNIIN wm AI ANI. ANK Wwe (cf. Ezekiel xvi 8) make it 
virtually certain that m3 does refer to the marriage covenant, some 
corruption there must be. I suggest 7MBN M3 (or AWW ’3), ‘the 
covenant of her marriage-tent’. 





ean orpnesceP SSEBBaRTekE” 


~eersa Ss oe Oe 








Veo SS we eh TP UD 
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The corruption passed through two stages: (1) "Man was replaced by 
a gloss mdnx (cf. the prose passage 2 Samuel xvi 22), and this (2) was 
further corrupted into nnd, mndx. Such transpositions as this latter 
are common enough ; e.g. in the following chapter Hebrew MSS vary 
between \2y) and wy" in ver. 20, and between 15° and yp in ver. 21 
(cf. move M.T. and ?n-ne LXX in irg). But the first source of 
error is less widely recognized. Its origin is psychological rather than 
graphical ; it arises from the mental substitution of a synonym for the 
true text. It is found in all languages ; over a score of examples can be 
found in the Oxford text of Vergil (thus: Georg. ii 406 rusticus and 
agricola; Aen. vy 280 movebat, ferebat ; vii 436 undam, alveo), and such 
variants as urbe and arce, verbis and dictis, tarda and sera are very 
common. That the same phenomenon is not unknown in the Old 
Testament will be apparent from these examples in Proverbs: ii 16 7 
and 7y4; iv 7 MON and AYI; vi 24 AMD) and D4; x 3 Dye and 
pena; xiii 2 S5x° and yr (Trg., Pesh., Vg.); xiii ro oD and 
Dye ; xviii 23 73" and “37. 

I can remember no precise equivalent to the phrase ‘ covenant of her 
marriage-tent’; but since Mal. ii 14 shews that n3 was used of the 
marriage engagement, I am inclined to seek a parallel in the phrase 
‘a covenant of salt’ (Num. xviii 19 and 2 Chr. xiii 5) where, in Robert- 
son Smith’s well-known words, the principle is, ‘if I have eaten the 
smallest morsel of food with a man, I have nothing further to fear from 
him ; “there is salt between us”, and he is bound not only to do me 
no harm, but to help and defend me as if I were his brother’. Chance 
has preserved for us these two instances of a use of the term formally 
different from its normal employment, but at once recognized as kindred 
in spirit. The phrase nM m3 is precisely parallel in form and spirit 
and metonymy. 

P. L. HEDLEY. 


RESHEPH 


Hab. iii 5, ‘ Before him went the pestilence, and burning coals went 
forth at his feet.’ M.T. has Deder for ‘ pestilence’, and Resheph for 
‘burning coals’. What is the real meaning of Resheph in this passage? 

According to Dr H. St. J. Thackeray in his Schweich Lectures, Zhe 
Septuagint and Jewish Worship, p. 48, there are four MSS. including 
the two Oxford MSS. ‘62’ and ‘147’ which represent a version to all 
appearance older than the normal version of the Septuagint. This 
‘Oxford’ version gives the rendering, rpd rpoowrov airod mpoeAcicerat 
mraors (i.e. Plague), xai xara wédas airod dxohovOjcn Ta péywra Tov 
TeTELWav. 
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The renderings of Resheph in Swete’s Septuagint are as follows : 
(a) Deut. xxxii 24a: dpvéwy (Spica dpvéwv = ‘devoured with 
burning heat’) ; 
(4) Job v 74: yurds (veoocoi yurds = ‘sparks’: Heb. sons of 
flame) : 
(¢) Ecclus. xliii 17: &s werewa xabirrdpeva (= ‘as birds flying 
down’ or ‘alighting’, G. B.). Hebrew ‘as Resheph’, 9w3 wf videtur. 


These renderings shew that the Septuagint translators knew that 
Resheph had some connexion with a bird. Incidentally Thackeray 
remarks that Jerome, puzzled by the word, suggested that Resheph was 
the devil: Ubi diximus: Egredietur diabolus ante pedes ejus . . . Aq. 
pro diabolo transtulit volatie’ (Field). 

Swete’s text of Hab. iii 5 is curious: 


™po Tporwrov abrov ropevoerat Adyos, 
kai é£eAevoera cis Tedia KaTa TOdAS avToD. 

On this text Thackeray writes : 

‘The treatment of Deder and Resheph in the normal Greek text is . . . 
remarkable. Here we find an unmistakeable, if veiled, allusion to Greek 
mythology. In this version the Deity has but one attendant, Adyos, 
“the Word”. Deber, “ Pestilence” has been read as Dadar, “ Word”, 
a fitting forerunner to the Divine lawgiver. Resheph becomes a mere 


attribute of Adyos. . .. The oldest form of the normal text is preserved 
in cod. A and runs : 


™po wporwrov abrov wopevoetrar Adyos Kai éfeAevorerat, 

év wediros of rodes adrod. 

‘“ His feet are in sandals ” is the translator’s paraphrase of “ Resheph 
on his feet”. We know of the fleet-foot Adyos from the Psalmist : 

** He sendeth out his commandment upon earth ; his word runneth 
(Spapetrar) very swiftly.” But whence come the sandals? We cannot 
doubt that winged sandals are intended. ...the rryva wédcda that 
carried Perseus over sea and land ; and M. Ganneau has already taught 
us that Resheph and Perseus are one. (The myth of Perseus and 
Andromeda is linked to the neighbourhood of the coast-town Arsuf, the 
town of Resheph, and Resheph by metathesis of consonants is Perseus. ) 
The Adyos shod in the sandals of Perseus! An actual identification 
was made by certain heretics, according to Hippolytus Refutation of all 
heresies iv 49, tov Uepréa Adyov, mrepwriv Avis Eyyovoy’ (Thackeray, 
PP. 53, 54 slightly shortened). 

But if in this text there is any thonght of ‘a flying Word’, the con- 
nexion would be with the Egyptian winged disc of the Sun, which of 
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course was a common object in Egypt, and especially to the Jews living 
in Heliopolis. 

The late discoveries at Minat-el-Beida, on the North Syrian coast, by 
Professor F. A. Schaeffer, amongst many important remains of a 2000 B.C. 
civilization, evidently in some way intimately connected with Egypt, 
brought to light a well-preserved image of Resheph. He stands in 
an attitude suggestive to me of one releasing a hawk for flight. What 
seem to be bracelets on his arms, I take to be the rings to which the 
hawk would be fastened when hooded. Close by was found (4 metre) a 
figure of a hawk, enriched with gold, holding the Uraeus between 
his legs, facing outward from his breast. Here I suggest we have a 
symbol of Death and the swooping pestilence, which stood at the feet, 
or between the parted legs, of the ‘ Reshef’. 

In the Nabataean temple of Baal Shaman, at Si‘ (Seeya), north of 
Bostra .in the Djebel Hauran, excavated by the Princeton Univ. 
Exp. to Syria, 1904—1909, there is a related subject. At the apex of the 
entrance to the temple is the rayed bust of the Sun God. About the 
level where the feet of a full figure would be, on each side of the 
entrance, is a pedestal on which stands a large eagle poised for flight. 

In these finds I submit we have the explanation of the difficult text. 
As neither the M.T. nor the Sept. can be absolutely relied on, an 
amended Hab. iii 5 might read—Before him went the flying bird of 
destruction, or pestilence, carrying death between his feet. 

The tablets in an unknown alphabetical language, found at the same 
place, may give a hint as to the origin of Phoenician writing. The 
keen Syrian mentality would soon discern the usefulness of an alphabet, 
and the cumbersomeness of the cuneiform alphabetical symbols of these 
tablets ; and some keen-witted Phoenician later, ¢. 1500 B.c., invented 
their much simpler written form. 


Gro. BousFIELD. 


J. B. BURY? 


Meworr beautiful: bibliography the satisfactory complement thereto : 
the whole a source of perennial study and enjoyment. There are some 
who well knew that J. B. Bury was a famous historian but were little 
concerned with his fame, and merely loved him as an affectionate, 
ingenuous friend, more simply pleased and pleasing than lesser men. 


1 A Bibliography of the Works of J. B. Bury, compiled with a Memoir, by Norman 
H. Baynes. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1929. 
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To such this Memoir will be precious, a very tender memory. That is 
Mr Baynes’s unconscious magic, the necessary prevalence of truth. He 
of course has much more to record. He tells the story of the scholar’s 
genius, diligence, and triumph, and by the bibliography fills up for 
curious readers the short but flowing narrative. The narrative is re- 
strained, - artistically proportioned, suiting the career, which is intense 
and ascetic, transfusing second bests one after the other into a passion 
for the best, and that best grows richer as its personal realization is 
further removed. The bibliography marks the milestones of the years. 
References are so exact and complete that whoso will may easily find 
the Greek and Latin versions, the original verse, the articles literary, 
political, or moral, which, with the more and more maturing power of 
the series of great books, illustrate the thoughtful paragraphs of the 
Memoir. And few will study these without wishing to read the articles, 
lectures, &c.—with such attractive titles—which are indicated in the 
bibliography. The Selected Essays which Mr Temperly has edited for 
the University Press is a useful collection, ready made, to start from. 
The critical Introduction to Bury’s method and ideas is no superfluous 
companion to Mr Baynes’s Memoir. This volume has appeared since 
the Bibliography was published, as has a set of Lectures on Zhe Papacy 
in the Nineteenth Century, edited, with another Memoir, by Dr R. H. 
Harris (Macmillan). 

Sprung from a good Irish stock, educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
elected to a Fellowship in that learned and humane society, J. B. Bury 
appears at first as a classical scholar of astonishing accomplishment and 
rare taste in poetry. The two editions of Pindar are poetic work ; a 
poet introduces the Nemeans, a poetic historian the Isthmians. The 
historian will go on to write of Athens, of St Patrick, of the Eastern 
Roman Empire—to him the only Empire, as it had already been 
adumbrated by Finlay and Freeman, and as Bury will prove in a 
reformed Decline and Fail. 

The poet was a lover of great poets. One was great to him and 
always remained great, his attraction to whom is significant. Bury had 
the right of an exact critic to appreciate Swinburne’s craftsmanship, but 
it was Swinburne’s faith in the Spirit of Man that drew him by strong 
cords. Bury was to be a ‘ rationalist’, inspired by deep and disinterested 
conviction. Lover of truth and still more of goodness, an ardent idealist, 
he found little meaning in the names ‘God’ and ‘ Providence’, but 
much divine meaning in history and divine responsibility in men, and 
cherished a responsible unwearying hope of a divine destiny which 
generations: might help one another to attain—officiis humanioribus. 
This faith is roughed out in the History of Freedom of Thought which 
he wrote for Zhe Home University Library in 1913. That little book 
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seemed crude to some who read it when it first appeared. Now it reads 
otherwise, brief, bold, simplified, fresh, vigorous, and pregnant with 
appeal to the brooding common sense of magnanimous readers; yet 
warm too with a certain indignation. However, that ejaculatory utter- 
ance was to have a sequel. The Freedom of Thought must now be read 
in the light of Zhe Jdea of Progress (Macmillan, 1920), a noble piece of 
prophetic history, in which the ideas of the Jnaugural Lecture of 1903 
are taken up, sifted, fortified, directed to an end. Here indeed is this 
historian’s moral message to his generation. He shews how the im- 
portance of true history lies in this: that as the Present is the outcome 
of the Past, so is it the ground of the Future ; and the Past for all its 
far-seeming reach backward is but a pen-stroke in comparison with the 
illimitable space of epochs yet to be expected ; and the quality of Pro- 
gress thus to be will depend upon the use made by successive generations 
of their heritage from Past in Present ; and the right or wrong percep- 
tion of the past will shape their present judgement, aim, and action, 
while in no less measure ‘the unapparent future has a claim to make 
itself felt as an idea controlling our prospective’. The good historian 
loves and labours sud specie posteritatis, in union with the growing world : 
‘the name of hope is remembrance’. 

But, to serve thus, history must be true. And truth demands prepara- 
tion in gathering and settling facts. Sud specie posteritatis : the historians 
of to-day are bound to the duty of plain ‘hewers and drawers’ for the 
benefit of historians of wider range that shall be later. Fiction in history 
is already done with, so is ornament ; so must be dogma and pretence 
of discovering secrets 'of mind and motive long hidden in depth of 
time. History must be science, and that it should so be has already 
begun to be possible. Therefore Bury devoted his whole time and genius 
to scientific history ; a renunciation, a faithful response to vocation, the 
counterpart of that admirable simplicity which won the affection of his 
unlearned friends. Renunciation was completely rendered, but it brought 
back reward, unsought. The great Byzantine works have a quality that 
transcends ordinary charm ; the Cambridge Ancient and Medieval His- 
tories are planned in captivating measures ; and life itself lost no zest 
but gained. Bury’s life was to the last a life with holidays of travel and 
discovery. He enjoyed intimacies more genially than ever as he was 
more absorbed in the work for which he seemed to know time would be 
shortened. Poetry and the classics were no longer cultivated, but the 


» happy influences were still felt in all he wrote. He did not contract into 


a scientific historian, but entered the high and holy place of pure history. 

Moreover, ‘ With the study of the literature of classical Greece Bury 

began his life-work ; with the study of that literature his life-work ended. 

The chapter on Dionysius of Syracuse in his History of Greece was that 
VOL, XXXI. pd 
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which lingered longest in the reader’s memory ; to the life of Dionysius 
of Syracuse was devoted the last piece of historical writing which came 
from Bury’s pen. A lover of Hellas had paid her his final tribute.’ 

So Mr Norman Baynes writes with a friend’s privileged sympathy. 
He has composed a pious and reverent memorial. J. B. Bury succeeded 
great historians in his chair. A historian of rare promise succeeds him. 
But there can never be another like him, not though Cambridge were 
to fetch another from that nest of multiform originalities, T.C. D. 


Gn p EmOuut@n eipHNH cot 


A. NAIRNE. 
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Philosophical Theology, by F. R. Tennant, D.D., B.Sc. Vol. i Zhe 
Soul and its Faculties. (At the University Press, Cambridge, 
1928.) 

THE above date requires an apology for the long delay in producing 
this review. The work was interrupted by a serious illness, and when 
the book was offered back to the editor, he said he would wait, however 
long it might be, rather than seek another reviewer. This delay is, how- 
ever, of the less consequence that the book is no ephemeral production, 
but is likely to have its importance recognized more and more fully for 
many years to come, and studies and criticisms to appear long after 
this date. 

The second matter for which I have to apologize is more serious, 
Even now, I have not been able to give the careful and concentrated 
study which such a work of a lifetime requires and deserves. Not 
only is it a big book in the extent of its print, it is a still bigger book in 
the condensation of its thought, written ina style the first aim of which is 
compactness and precision, which, therefore, though fresh and original, 
is not always easy reading. 

In the preface Dr Tennant speaks of his work modestly as a com- 
pendium of information, a kind of combined text-book, for students 
interested in the foundations of theology. But it does a great deal 
more than include in one what is usually distributed in several treatises ; 
and even this it does for a much better reason than the greater usefulness 
of one text-book over many, which is that its author sees the whole to be 
one subject, of which no part can be profitably treated apart from the rest. 

An almost excessive fear of being deceived by words, either through 
vagueness of definition or by using terms with more meanings than one, 
compels him to a more technical form of presentation than a little more 
confident assumption of goodwill on both sides might have permitted : 
but, if it is an error, it is one which should be forgiven in a subject in 
which terms are often used, even by specialists, with disastrous ambiguity ; 
and, as the book is likely to be read only by those prepared to take off 
their coats to it, if this prove at first an obstacle, it will not be insur- 
mountable. 

Every generation saves its independence and limits its problems at the 
same time by regarding its predecessor as dominated by muddle-headed 

Dd2 
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old fogies. If the nineteenth-century has now come to this pass, it 
is only suffering the contempt it abundantly meted out to the eighteenth. 
But we ought to rescue our independence by reverencing and using all 
honest work done before us: and that Dr Tennant’s work does so, is 
itself no small merit. At the same time, the problems of both centuries 
were only half of one question. The eighteenth century was concerned 
with the individual, with the singular significance that truth is only true 
when it is his truth and righteousness only right when it is of his own 
deciding. The result was a little barren and chilling, but it was in a 
very high degree emancipating, tending to clearer thinking and freer 
acting. The nineteenth century was concerned with what we may call 
individuality, the immense variety of our world and its reflexion in 
human nature, leading especially to an interest in the wide experience 
of history, so that even its science became historical, in the sense of 
explaining how things came to be. But this was done at the cost of 
ruling out the problem of the individual, as the eighteenth century under- 
stood it, with the result of much vague thinking and some sentimentality. 

To-day it is plain that we must take up the eighteenth-century problem 
again. Yet we shall not do it to profit unless we remember also the 
problem of the nineteenth. The former problem Dr Tennant has taken 
up; and the mere fact of the wide scope of his book shews that he is 
not ignorant of the other, but sees that the whole problem of thought 
and experience is one. Yet his natural affinities are with the eighteenth 
century. His purpose is the same as Locke’s, whose famous essay arose 
from a discussion about the power of the human mind to deal with 
religious knowledge. And there is the same profound faith in common- 
sense solutions; and somewhat of the same confidence in empirical 
psychology for the justification of them. 

Also he accepts Locke’s conclusion that there is nothing in the mind, 
save from experience, except the mind itself. In spite of the great 
learning and ability with which this is maintained, a suspicion occa- 
sionally arises that, like Locke, he does not quite realize how much 
that ‘ except’ assumes ; and that in consequence he does not always do 
justice, if not to Hegel, at least to the problem Hegel made evident. 

Now that I have entered upon my difficulties, I may as well state 
them all and be done, though I do it with diffidence, as a more thorough 
study might find them answered. Yet this is the less likely that they 
seem to belong to Dr Tennant’s whole outlook, and not to mere points 
of discussion or differences of conclusion. 

The first concerns this question of how far psychology can be entirely 
empirical, and how far it can carry us. No doubt experience is first, 
and nothing is solid except what is built on it. But, while metaphysics 
apart from fact is worthless, is’ it worthless apart from exegesis of fact ? 
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At times he seems to forget that what he takes to be direct data of 
perception is only analysed out of the indirect, and has in it much 
unconscious metaphysic. How we know must ultimately depend on what 
we know, and may depend on a great deal quite unknown to us, but 
it must be very different if our whole environment includes what we 
interpret by ideals or only matter and motion. A higher environment 
may only be a hypothesis, but is there not in all human knowing 
the hypothesis of something of this interpretation, which is part of 
the ordinary data of experience? In the end a theory of knowing and 
a theory of what is known cannot be apart. And does not this assume 
what cannot be proved about thought? ‘No theory of knowing can be 
approved that involves the impossibility of the data being forthcoming ’, 
but also is it possible except, in some way, all thought is in some 
measure identified with Thought, not as if the Universal Reason merely 
thought in us, but at least as if we could only have experience as in 
some degree we think in the same way? Also must we not assume 
that the universe, if not through and through rational, is at least 
reasonable? Is this called in question by the ‘plebeian descent and 
connexions ’ of reason, more especially as such a genetic psychology is 
not experience, but hypothesis, known only by trusting the mind, and 
to be. approved only as it is equal to explaining a mind which knows ? 
Genetic psychology is only a quasi-history, the story of which we cannot 
read forward but only backwards. 

The second point concerns the judgement of value. Considering how 
independently Dr Tennant uses even Prof. Ward’s Psychology, he 
makes more than a generous acknowledgement of his debt to it. But 
the most inadequate part of Ward’s work is his treatment of feeling ; 
and in that Dr Tennant does not go very much beyond him. In 
respect of values he follows in the main Urban’s original view. But 
Urban himself has found it inadequate. Dr Tennant seems to oppose 
judgement of value to an existential judgement or judgement of reality. 
But the real distinction is between a value-judgement and a theoretical 
judgement. It is a value-judgement that violet is the most beautiful of 
the colours ; it is a theoretical judgement that it is the highest rate of 
vibration our eyes can perceive. But we can trace the developement 
of the colour sense as men developed higher, more artistic interests, 
which means higher values, so that colour itself, if we go far enough 
back, is a value-perception. Besides, if we developed a still higher 
interest, and thereby perceived a higher range, which was still more 
beautiful, would that not belong to environment, and not to the mere 
peculiarity of our preferences? Is ariything so important for higher 
knowing, and even for higher perceiving, as just true valuation ? 

All Dr. Tennant’s argument, moreover, rests on the view that we deal 
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with environment as meaning. Everything else, as a matter of fact, is 
read into psychology. But what is meaning apart from value ? 

This is a very large question, which would require a treatise, and not 
merely part of a review. But, even if Dr Tennant had still stuck to his 
opinion, were he familiar with the German literature on the subject 
which was called into existence by Ritschl’s use of the value-judgement, 
he would find it necessary to defend his position with further and 
different arguments. 

If natural values were objective differences, there is no reason in 
principle why the ideal values of truth, beauty, and goodness should 
not also be objective. And, if faith is what we act on, no human 
being is able to think them mere vagaries of a smooth-skinned biped. 
But, just because of his view of value, nothing in the book is less con- 
vincing, or, for that matter, less adequate for his own contention, than 
his treatment of ideal values. The differences among mankind no doubt 
shew that there is no absolute conclusion in particulars, but is there 
not an absoluteness of attitude, an absoluteness of regard for an ideal 
value as sacred? And can any one hope to have a just judgement of 
them, till he first take up this attitude? 

The last point is his use of Rationalism. This seems to be the one 
term he uses with, if not different, at least not identical meanings. The 
Rationalism of Locke and Wolf and the Hegelian Reason are both 
kindred in their intellectualism, but they surely had very different ideas 
of reason, and a wholly different method of procedure. His criticisms 
of both are sound and penetrating, but they could have been more 
carefully distinguished with advantage. 

But Dr Tennant’s learning is so vast and accurate, that it seems an 
impertinence even to suggest that he might know anything more. After 
the sloppy and ill-informed stuff which is mostly produced in English 
on this subject, his work must be a joy to any honest and diligent 
student. Moreover, the amount of good and sound judgement and 
severe and convincing argument makes these doubts, even granting 
that they are justified, small blemishes. 

Of special importance are his discussions of the Self and the Soul, the 
Empirical Self and Personality, the Rational and the Reasonable ; and 
everything he says about science is worthy of the fullest consideration, 
showing accurate knowledge and penetration and soundness of judge- 
ment. If anything more important has been done since Prof. Ward’s 
treatment of the subject, it has not come within my knowledge. No 
doubt he is here indebted also to Ward, but there is a mastery of more 
recent developements and an independence of treatment which makes 
the work as a whole his own. In general philosophy his knowledge 
and ability always deserve the highest respect ; in philosophy of religion, 
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though I think less of an expert, his knowledge is accurate and exten- 
sive, and his reasoning from his own point of view able and sound ; but 
in this field of science he has made himself a master. 

The discernment that the whole discussion is one, and the facing of 
the great labour of dealing with it thus profoundly, would alone make 
the book a great achievement ; and no student who proposes to deal 
seriously with the weighty issue involved can afford to neglect it, or is 
likely to be able to do so for many a year to come. It may not be easy 
reading, and the more one knows the less easy it will be, because, 
on every page, it challenges question, but there have been few if any 
books, for a long time past, that will better repay the labour. For 
myself, I hope to be able to read it again with greater care, which 
I know will be to greater profit. 


Joun Oman. 


Philosophy of Value: an Essay in Constructive Criticism, by Lro 
RicHarp Warp, C.S.C. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 
1930.) 

WE are living amid a turmoil of spiritual forces which, as in all 
periods of deep human emotion, disclose a profoundly religious craving. 
The younger generation is impelled to recognize that the time has come 
for reconsideration of the spiritual foundations of national and private 
life, which threaten to disintegrate before the pressure of material 
achievements and economic necessities. As in all ages of transition the 
need is felt for a creed of life wherein shall lie the seeds of a new 
creative power. People turn to philosophy to supply this creed. And 
philosophers must perforce ask themselves whether they are able to 
meet the urgent demand made upon them. 

As a creed of life philosophy must satisfy two needs, theoretical and 
practical. Men demand of it a comprehensive structure of knowledge, 
and at the same time a conviction which shall guide them in co-ordinating 
the purposes of their lives. Philosophy is the metaphysical justification 
of ideals. It is precisely this growing demand for a principle of 
guidance which explains the interest taken by philosophers and others 
in problems of value. Yet so long as they are treated in isolation, they 
must be purely theoretical and will remain as far removed from practical 
needs as is theoretical discussion of the problems of knowledge. 
Necessity demands a union of theoretical and practical, of Sein and 
Sollen, in a positive system securely grounded on both sides, which will 
perforce be religious in character. 

Mr Ward writes with emphatic conviction of the dependence of 
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value-philosophy upon life and action. ‘To be authentic, this bit of 
philosophy which we are to know as Theory of Value must come honestly 
out of the dust of our daily lives.’ He attempts, not altogether success- 
fully or consistently, to rule out psychology and to connect value with 
action. Value is essentially a relation. Any object to which action is 
directed is an ‘object of value’ (that is, the objective constituent of a 
value-relation). All action is purposive and is aimed at the good. And 
as God is Final Cause as well as First Cause of the universe, all action 
is in the last resort directed to God. So value-philosophy, departing 
from the critical level and aspiring to a speculative cosmic system, is 
religious. Value first acquires reality from the relation of the universe 
to God, in virtue of which He is the ideal of all movement and change. 
God is thus the ultimate object of all value-relations ; in Him all partial 


and temporary values unite, and from Him derive their reality. It is in - 


this attitude of approach to his subject, to a greater extent than in his 
actual arguments whether critical or constructive, that the interest of 
Mr Ward’s book will be found to lie. 

Philosophers will also be indebted to him for his scathing criticism of 
the looseness of language which almost all writers on problems of value 
have allowed themselves. Insight will continue to be clouded and 
clarity to be impossible, so long as ‘ Value’ is used indiscriminately of 
a relation, of either of the terms of that relation, of the property of being 
in such a relation, and so on. 

The book contains a wide critical survey of modern—largely 
American—writings on value, designed to leave an empty field for the 
advocacy of the philosophy of St Thomas. One is left, however, with 
the suspicion that St Thomas himself is open to many of the criticisms 
already advanced against the writers for whom he is offered as substitute. 
Mr Perry is, for example, condemned for the remark, ‘It is the primary 
relation of desire that endows a thing with value.’ St Thomas is 
approved when he says, ‘Bonum est quod omnia appetunt, non sic 
intelligitur quasi unumquodque bonum ab omnibus appetatur: sed quia 
quidquid appetitur, rationem boni habet.’ 

Mr Ward is widely read in the current literature of the subject, and 
illustrates his themes with a wealth of interesting quotation, selected 
with an eye to the epigrammatic. He is a master of the sprightly 
American idiom, which, albeit somewhat strange to philosophy, is 
admirably adapted to the expression of personal approval and disapproval. 


. H. OsBorne. 
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The Interpretation of Religion: an. introductory study of theological 
principles, by Joun Batu, M.A. (Edin.), D.Litt. (Edin.). (T. 
and T. Clark, 1929.) 


Tue author has .endeavoured ‘to set forth . . . a true theory of 
religion’. He is mainly concerned with the nature and grounds of 
religious conviction, other aspects of religion being considered only 
as seems necessary for that purpose. But his theoretical enquiry is 
accompanied by long historical sections, discussing theories which he 
rejects. This combination of theory with historical survey is deliberate : 
it is to provide students with the ‘completest possible guidance’ in 
both ‘historical opinion and contemporary literature’. The result is 
a large book, heavily loaded with quotations. The writer’s theory must 
be gathered from the whole. 

A hundred and fifty pages are occupied with a discussion of method, 
i.e. of ‘what theology is’, especially in its relation to cognate studies. 
Theology is a special science concerned, not with the construction of 
a system of dogmas, but with the nature of religious faith ; and this 
involves the study of the nature of faith’s object. Further, it is not 
concerned to enquire which system of religious beliefs best ‘consorts 
with our knowledge as a whole’ (p. 18) ; ‘legitimate theological criti- 
cism consists in the determination of the re/igious adequacy of the ideas 
criticised’ (p. 19). It is then argued (surely most inconsistently) that, 
because the attitude of the religious man, as such, is distinguishable 
from that of the philosopher, as such—i.e. faith from philosophy— 
philosophy can throw no light upon the degree of validity attaching to 
the religious point of view, and is incompetent even to raise the problem 
(p. 48). This conclusion appears to rest upon the writer’s opinion about 
the relation of philosophy to the special sciences: he asserts explicitly 
that speculative philosophy is bound to accept the results of the special 
sciences ‘ precisely as they are given to it, without revision and without 
reserve’ (p. 38). But it is one thing to maintain that religion is not 
philosophy, and another to assume that therefore philosophy, from its 
point of view, has no right and no power to criticize the convictions 
which religion, in its way, has arrived at. This is to argue that, because 
religion is not rationalism, reason has no power to criticize. This con- 
fusion seems to run through Part I. 

The remaining, and the best, chapters discuss the nature of religious 
conviction. After a preliminary chapter setting the problem, leading 
types of theory are examined: the Rationalistic, the Romanticist, and 
that which finds the basis of faith in obligation or the knowledge of 
values—the theories, in fact, of Hegel, Schleiermacher, and Kant. 
Ritschl is examined as a successor of the last named. There is also 
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a chapter on ‘Theological Intuitionism’, dealing with Troeltsch and 
R. Otto, These chapters give an interesting account both of nineteenth- 
century thought and of possible types of theory. Finally, the author 
developes his own view. He follows the Kantian and Ritschlian theories, 
but attempts to provide them with a broader basis. ‘What faith seems 
centrally to insist upon is that in our consciousness of duty, of ultimate 
values, there is contained an authentic intimation of the nature of the 
system to which we belong’ (p. 352). The book concludes with an 
argument that theistic belief, as developed by Christianity, provides the 
most adequate form of this conviction. 

Some readers would have welcomed it if the author, instead of illus- 
trating his theory so widely, had found space to pursue the theory itself 
more deeply. 


The Christian Apprehension of God, by H. R. Mackintosu, D.Phil., 
D.D. (Student Christian Movement, 1929.) 


Tue eight short chapters of this book, originally lectures at the Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, are the result of an attempt 
to explain to a general audience the nature of Christian faith and of its 
Object—a practical moral trust in a moral world-order, and in a personal 
God as its author. The nature of religion, as involving knowing, feeling, 
and willing, the character of religious knowledge, as personal conviction 
that th~ good is real, and certain aspects of God as Christians appre- 
hend 1 His holiness, love, power—provide the outline of the study. 
A phik ‘al justification of religious faith is not attempted, and little 
is said of ihe relation of this faith to other views of the world: the 
purpose of the enquiry was rather to explain the nature of this faith 
itself, and what it apprehends, and to show how such faith may be, in 
its own way, ‘justified’, even though demonstration be absent. As 
such, it provides a simple, though informed and discriminating, study 
of personal faith in a personal God. 


The Principles of Theology: an introduction to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
by the late W. H. GrirritH Tuomas, D.D. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1930.) 


In arrangement, this large book resembles other expositions of the 
Articles. There is a short historical introduction, and then each article 
is expounded in a separate chapter. It has the usual disadvantages of 
its method ; for each chapter has to combine exposition with a sketch 
of historical background, and both with some sort of modern apologetic. 
But as a book for theological students, for whom it seems to be specially 
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intended, it suffers from much graver defects. Though it displays erudi- 
tion, this is throughout employed with an apologetic purpose, in support 
of a strongly conservative position. The following sentence, in a passage 
discussing the Bible, will suffice as an illustration: ‘ During the last 
sixty years a vast number of [archaeological] discoveries have been 
made in Egypt, Palestine, and Assyria, and not one of these has gone 
to support the critical position’ (p. 144). 


J. S. Boys Smit. 


New Testament Ethics—An Introduction, by C. A. ANDERSON SCOTT, 
D.D., being the Hulsean Lectures for 1929. (Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1930.) 


IN this small book (viii +147 pages) Dr Anderson Scott has published 
his six Hulsean Lectures. The book is therefore not a treatise on 
Christian Ethics ; nor is it exactly an introduction to Christian Ethics. 
It is rather a very delicate analysis of the essential principles of that 
behaviour which results from a strict adherence to the teaching of 
Jesus and of His acceptance as Lord—the analysis being undertaken 
with the confidence that this behaviour is not merely a method of living, 
but is the life according to the will of God apart from which there is no 
solution of modern ethical problems. The lectures are simple in form ; 
but there is behind them a certainty of detailed exegesis grounded upon 
so intimate an appreciation of modern N.T. work that the book pos- 
sesses a significance out of all proportion to its size. 

The purpose of the book is then to expound the principles of goodness 
and of wickedness which underlie the teaching of Jesus and which, it is 
maintained, were accurately seized and applied by the apostle Paul. 
In the course of his exposition Dr Anderson Scott is primarily concerned 
to make plain the social character of the ethical teaching of Jesus and 
of St Paul, and to insist that this teaching was taught because it is true. 
It is not true because it was taught by Jesus. Consequently, its truth is 
discovered in Christian experience. For this reason the book contains 
no discussion of N. T. christology, though Dr Anderson Scott in one 
passage assumes that Jesus was the Messiah and that He knew Himself 
to be the king of the Messianic kingdom (p. 60). The ideal life which 
is outlined in the teaching of Jesus possesses its own experimental 
authority, which is the ‘witness of the educated Christian conscience 
accumulated and tested and developed through many centuries’. The 
social character of N. T. ethics and the absence of external authority are 
two main themes which control the exposition. 

What then is the goodness which is outlined in the teaching of Jesus? 
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The answer to this question is given in the first three lectures (The 
Character of His Ethical Teaching—His Criticism of Evil—His Method 
of Goodness). Fellowship with God is destroyed when men insist on 
their rights against others, and when they are vindictive and possessive. 
This is ‘defilement’; and this defilement is put away when love 
prompts and inspires, and when the spirit of servitude has been ex- 
changed for the spirit of sonship. This is the teaching and the example 
of Jesus, and there is no duty to God which is not a duty to human 
society. 

This teaching Dr Anderson Scott finds accurately reproduced in the 
teaching of St Paul. It is reproduced in his emphasis upon Agapé, in 
his paradoxical attitude to the law, and in the mixing of his references 
to gross sins with demands concerning acts and dispositions which seem 
at first sight little harmful. But St Paul does not merely reproduce the 
ethical teaching of Jesus; he developes it. He can appeal to Christian 
experience, he has a deeper conception of sin and forgiveness (pp. 84 ff), 
and he lays a new emphasis ‘ on the sins of strife and party-spirit and 
also on the evil of sexual immorality’ (Lectures iv and v). 

In the last lecture Dr Anderson Scott considers the limitations of 
N.T. ethics. Their operation is, he writes, limited to the sphere of 
those who have ‘accepted Jesus as Lord and find in the God whom 
He reveals a Father, whose will it is their ambition to discover and to 
obey’. Further, the area of conduct to which the principles are applied 
in the N.T, is a limited area. In the light of increased opportunities 
of human life the latter is a serious limitation. In the N.T. the 
problems of the relation of the Christian to the civil power, of the 
status of women in the family, of slavery, of war, of industry and 
economics, are left unsolved or untouched. For the ethical solution 
of the problems Dr Anderson Scott does not look to ‘ Ecclesiastics ’, 
nor to the Ecclesia as a whole. He hopes much, however, from a 
group within the Ecclesia, from the ‘ Ecclesiola’ as he names it, and 
he thinks that some commandments might be promulgated by the 
Primate of England ‘after full consultation and agreement with the 
representatives of other Christian communions in the country ’. 

It may seem ungracious to offer any critical suggestions upon so 
delicate a piece of work. But it.is its very delicacy which lays it open 
to some questions. The absence of any discussion of the christology of 
the Gospels leaves the question of the authority of Jesus in the N.T. 
in a somewhat unsatisfactory condition. In the N.T. there is an 
authority behind the ethical teaching which is not altogether covered 
by the appeal to experience. Whether matured experience is sufficient 
to cause modern Christianity to dispense with the authority of the 
Messiah is, no doubt, a question open to discussion, But in the N. T. 
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the authority of Jesus is presented as the authority of the Messiah, the 
Son of God, and of the Word of God. Secondly, Dr Anderson Scott 
has laid so great an emphasis upon the relation of Christian ethics to 
social life that the peculiar tension in the N. T. is almost lost. The 
tension consists in the perception that there is present in the doing or 
the failure to do the will of God an eschatological «picts, so that an ulti- 
mate and eternal issue is at stake in each individual life. Dr Anderson 
Scott has given his readers no considered discussion of the eschatology 
or of the phrase {wi aidmos in relation to social ethics. Thirdly, the 
Ecclesia occupies a very uncertain place in his treatment of N.T. 
ethics. It is for him an opportunity for fellowship, and is thus com- 
parable with the family. It may, however, be doubted whether this 
view of the Ecclesia is that of the N. T. writers. For them the Ecclesia 
is faith, charity, and righteousness as a creative organism in human 
society. It is the new Israel considered as the home of the righteous- 
ness of God and the sphere of His energy ; that is, it is itself the social 
life of the sons of God. Consequently, in the light of the N.T., the 
problem, for example, is not merely the relation between the Christian 
and the civil power, but also the relation between the Church and the 
civil power. 

A small point: surely on p. 54 1. 20, ‘ Unmerciful Servant’ should be 
read for ‘ Unjust Steward ’. 


The Cail for Christian Unity—The Challenge of a World Situation ; 
a volume of essays contributed at the request of the Anglican Evan- 
gelical Group Movement. (Hodder and Stoughton, 1930.) 

Um kirchliche Einheit—Sltockholm, Lausanne, Rom: by Max PRIBILLA, 
S.J. (Herder & Co., 1929.) 

THESE two books may conveniently be reviewed together. Both 
owe their publication to a sincere recognition of the weakness of 
a divided Christendom ; in both the sincerity of modern movements 
for reunion is also fully recognized ; but the problem of unity is formu- 
lated in one way by the members of the Anglican Evangelical Group 
and in quite a different way by Max Pribilla. 

The editorial secretary of the C.M.S. (the Rev. G. H. Harris) clearly 
sets out the problem of reunion from the point of view of the contribu- 
tors to the volume of essays, and each contributor developes in his own 
essay the points made by Mr Harris in his sketch of the ‘ Present Situa- 
tion’ (ch. 1). The two facts which make reunion a modern necessity 
are, Mr Harris states, the pressure from the mission field and the dis- 
tinction perceived by native Christians between the churches and Christ 
Himself. Native Christians ‘know that there is no type of ministry in 
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the Christian Church which carries a universal authority’. In the light 
of the practical necessity of .missionary evangelization and for the 
sake of the future of the ‘ younger churches’ the need of the present is 
first the renewal of the full and corporate Fellowship of the Spirit among 
Christians, and, secondly, the clear recognition that Catholicity is a 
‘future ideal more than a past fact’. Since the native Christians are 
competent under the guidance of the Holy Spirit to decide for them- 
selves the form and organization of their national churches, the privilege 
of the Church of England is to work for the ‘ upbuilding of the Catholic 
Church of the future’; it has no right to decide the form which these 
churches should adopt. The ideal is therefore to work for the growth 
of national churches, which shall, however, maintain relationship with 
the older branches of the one Church of God. For the fulfilment of this 
hope there is necessary a closer co-operation between the Church of 
England and the Free Churches and the enthusiastic and reckless 
service of youth. 

Dr Linton, Prof. Cho-Min Wei, and Canon A. W. Davies describe 
the movements towards unity in Persia, China, and India. The 
Rev. G. A. Saywell and Dr Tait claim that accritical study of the N.T. 
reveals primitive Christianity as a living Fellowship united in the power 
of the Spirit, in which there was ‘no one prescribed and exclusive 
organization of ministry’. A closer fellowship between the Free 
Churches and the Church of England is stated to be a historical 
necessity by the Archbishop of Melbourne and a practical possibility 
by Archdeacon Hunkin, the Principal of Ridley Hall, and Canon Guy 
Rogers. The Archbishop clearly formulates the general position when 
he writes that the evangelicals believe ‘the Church has more in common 
with English Christians, who share its language, its creeds, its Bible, 
and its Sunday, than it has with Italians, Greeks, or Copts simply 
because they have maintained episcopacy ’. 

Since there lies behind the movement for unity not only the pressure 
from the mission field but also the Lambeth Appeal, the book also 
contains a presentation of the Appeal by the Bishop of Bradford and 
a discussion of it by Dr Carnegie Simpson. In the final chapter Canon 
Storr writes upon the mind of Christ and Lambeth, 1930. 

Max Pribilla, writing as a Jesuit, naturally sees the problem of reunion 
from a totally different angle. To him reunion is not primarily 
a missionary question, still less is it primarily an English-speaking 
question ; it is a European question. Consequently his book handles 
Stockholm, Lausanne, and Rome. The first 200 pages are devoted to 
a summary of the two conferences ; but it is the third section of the 
book which is the most interesting. Here Max Pribilla explains, for 
the benefit of Roman Catholics who are disturbed at the inaction of the 
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papacy, why Rome refused to take part in the conferences, and in 
the course of his explanation he gives a good deal of information con- 
cerning the personal relations between the promoters of the conferences 
and the papacy. In an appendix he prints in full the correspondence 
between Robert Gardiner and Cardinal Gasparri. 

The action of the papacy is no novelty, since in the letter of Nov. 8, 
1865, Ad guosdam puseistas anglicos, the three-branch theory of the 
Church had been condemned, and Roman Catholics were forbidden to 
take part in conferences controlled by false or vague views concerning 
the true unity of the Church. The same grounds for abstention were 
expressed in the encyclical Mortalium animos (De vera religionis unitate 
fovenda), Jan. 6, 1928. The papacy, writes Max Pribilla, is concerned 
to protect the faithful from assisting at conferences where love and 
fellowship are proclaimed in such a manner as to damage or obscure 
the truth of the Catholic faith, or where it is presupposed that in the 
course of the centuries the Church has become so divided that it can 
nowhere be discovered, and consequently all Churches are equally good 
or equally bad, or where a distinction is maintained betwéen funda- 
mental and. non-fundamental articles of faith. The function which the 
Roman Church has to perform in the modern world is to remain intransi- 
geant in order that it may preserve in the consciousness of Christian 
men and women the truth that Christianity is a religion of revelation, 
and that the order of the Church forms an integral part of its revelation. 
Further, the function of the papacy is not to seek for a centre of 
Christian unity, but to claim that it is itself the centre of unity. 


Epwyn C. Hoskyns. 


EIS @EOS (Forschungen sur Religion u. Literatur d. A. u. N. Testa- 
ments, N.F., Heft 24), by ER1K PETERSON. (1926, 346 pp.) 


My attention was but recently directed, by Professor Preisendanz, to 
this interesting and amazingly learned book, and, thinking that it may 
perhaps have remained unnoticed by other readers of the JOURNAL, 
I here offer a summary—belated though it be—of its multifarious 
contents. 

The Els @eds-formula, its use and meaning, was the author’s starting- 
point, but he has been led thence into many by-paths, some of them 
not very closely connected with his main theme. Es @eds are the well- 
known initial words of countless inscriptions (mainly funerary, so far as 
Christian), gathered from many Mediterranean lands, oftenest from 
Syria and Egypt. Some two hundred of them are here re-edited and 
the varieties in this formula and those wherewith it is often conjoined 
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are classified and discussed at length, as, for instance, its association 
with the monogram XM or the word IXOYC, or with the exhortation 
My AvrnOjs «rd. The occurrence of Els @. outside the epigraphic 
material, on seals, rings, stamps and upon amulets, leads to the in- 
vestigation of various magical formulae, protective or expellatory, and, 
in the case of the invocation of Sisinnius, to a reconsideration of the 
origin and identities of the group of cavalier-saints, who do not as often 
represent either King Solomon or St George as is usually assumed. 

The connexion (if any) of the Els @.-formula with certain liturgical 
phrases—«ls dywos, «ls xipuws—is next discussed, and this leads to the 
longest section in the book : that upon the acclamatio, which in various 
forms figures in the Acts of the Councils and in imperial and ecclesi- 
astical ceremonial, as it had already done in pre-Christian surroundings. 
Special attention is paid to the record of such ejaculations in the Acta 
Sanctorum, where they unfailingly greet the performance of miraculous 
cures or other supernatural events, their apparent object being, in such 
a context, to emphasize the divine intervention and its effect on the 
beholders.’ Following upon this section is one upon a parallel formula 
in the Zeus-Sarapis cult, after which others upon the syncretic implica- 
tions of the Els @. and related phrases, finally upon the possibly Jewish 
origin of the formula and on its employment in exorcisms. The book 
closes with a summary of the results arrived at and with four exhaustive 
indexes—particularly welcome when such an infinite number of names 
and such a variety of subjects are to be met with. 

To criticize a work of such varied learning I should be quite incom- 
petent ; I must confine myself to a few notes upon the sections relating 
to Egypt. 

P. 33. On the use of rwrds in Egypt, particularly in Coptic texts, 
v. my Coptic Ostraca p. 62, no. 248, and Monastery of Epiphanius ii 
no. 125 n. and p. 345 n., also i p. 182 n. In epitaphs it appears 
peculiar to stelae from the extreme south.’ 

P. 47. The Coptic equivalent (or translation) of Els @. seems peculiar 
to Nubian tombstones*; I know it on two formerly belonging to Lord 
Amherst, where wa-fe pnoute heads the inscription. 

P. 49. With rod dyiov rémos (deg. réwov) "Awa Képaxos may be com- 
pared the epitaphs with ‘monk of Apa Pesenthius’,* or ‘of Apa 
Jeremias’.* I think that rémos here is similarly the convent of Apa 
Cyriacus where Ama Lé dwelt. 

P. 52 (19). Bagawat and Bawit are not identical. We may hope to 


» Recueil de Travaux v 62, 63. 

2 Aeg. Zeitschr. \x 130. Cf. The Academy 19. 1. 95. 
5 Cairo stelae 4449, 4472, Lefebvre 582. 

* Aeg. Zeitschr. xxxii 62. 
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get improved texts of the Bagawat inscriptions by the publication before 
long of the New York expedition’s work there. 

Pp. 58, 69. “H ‘PeBéxa is better read Herebek()a and compared with 
the forms Herebekka,' Herebéhe,? or the unaspirated Bohairic Zredekha,® 
or that with prefixed article, Zherebeka.* 

P. 64(43). Uadvy is presumably for “Ara Bavy, the name so common 
in middle, but not in southern Egypt ; so that this stele would probably 
not be Hermonthite. 

P. 72 (83). ‘ Tsia (daughter of) Dios’ is, I expect, what is intended. 
Dios is popular from Thebes southwards and, in these Christian times, 
probably commemorates the martyr of 25th Tubah. 

P. 74 (95). With égeréAnoev xrA. compare perhaps the rare epithet on 
Coptic tombstones, efjék ebol ‘ perfect’,® and with 4 ayia Sovedvva wap- 
6évos the following parallels from epitaphs: ‘the righteous nun, the 
perfect virgin’ (Coptic), ‘the holy (éy.) Harpocration the monk’ (Greek), 
‘the holy virgin’ (Coptic), ‘the holy monk’ (Coptic). What dys or 
its equivalent here signifies remains to be shewn. 

P. 75 (96). This, but for the opening formula, is a fragment of a 
Coptic, not a Greek, text: ‘I, [so and so, . . .], I became muords’, that 
is perhaps ‘ was baptized’. 

P. 76 (98). This again is not Greek but Coptic: ‘ Peace be unto the 
(or ? this) holy hill’. The phrase is not uncommon.” ‘ Hill’ would mean 
monastic settlement. 

fb. (99). This reads Sarra tjen [| Da|ueid, ‘daughter of D.’ 

P. 90. The magical use of the divine name Z/ is to be seen in the 
second of the Leyden Prayers of St Gregory*: ‘Ye beings that arise 
with the great star, come unto me and hearken to my exorcism: £7 
(for £7) 7 times’. 

P. 97. The terminal 6, added to so many magical words in Graeco- 
Egyptian papyri, can be paralleled here and there by ¢ and x similarly 
appended : Epecyyady, SeueotAapd.® Have these remarkable append- 
ages already been studied by students of the magical texts? They 
might lead us to recover a few more Egyptian words from the épéova 
ypappara. 

P. 116, n. 2. The long magical text in question is not unpublished ; 
it appears at full length in the place referred to. 


1 Gen. xxiv 64 (Brit. Mus. Copt. Cat. no. 2), Budge, Miscel. 431. 

2 Jb. no. 458. 8 Guidi Testam. di Abramo 9. * Hall, p. 9. 5 Hall, l.c. 

® Respectively Hall, l.c., Lefebvre 575, Cairo 8651, 1b. 8579. 

7 Turaiev Materiale no. 53, Hall, p. 8 (1), Annales du Serv. viii 82, Alexandria 
stele 291, Miinchener Jahrb. vii 87, &c. 

® Pleyte et Boeser, p. 456, cf. Recueil... Champollion 534. 

® Pap. Gr. Mag. iig2. Bakthiouthah is another instance, BKU. i, no. 23. 
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P. 141. The interesting section upon Acclamations suggests an ex- 
planation of a hitherto mysterious Greek text—debased Greek, but 
wholly Greek, despite its place of publication.’ This would now appear, 
at least as regards the verso, to be some sort of memorandum or directory 
of the acclamations proper to various ecclesiastical dignitaries. Each 
apostrophe begins with xatpe and ends with woAAa ra éry and the whole 
with woAAa wai cada wal moda Ta Eryn, TodAois xpdvors ev cipyrixois 
xpovers. All of which recalls the liturgical eidynpia (dyjun), prescribed 
in the rubric cited by Professor Peterson.” 

P. 183. An instance of Efs @., as a mere exclamation of sudden 
surprise or horror—parallels might be found in many languages— 
ought to be mentioned here. When the cobbler Annianus, in repairing 
St Mark’s sandal, pierces his hand, he cries Efs ®., words wherein the 
evangelist sees a good augury for his mission.* Further Coptic instances 
of the phrase, used by the admiring crowd witnessing a miracle, are found 
in the Zife of Shenoute, where the saint is ‘levitated’ in the presence of 
the dux and his retinue,‘ and in the Miracles of Gabriel by Archelaus 
of Neapolis.* In these the words are given in Greek, with their Coptic 
translation added. 


W. E. Crum. 


La Communauté de la Vie Conjugale, by René LE Picarp. (Paris, 
Sirey, 1930.) 

‘Wuo ever asks himself whether “ voluntary separations” are not 
illicit from the point of view of ecclesiastical law, whatever may be the 
tolerance employed by the Church in her motherliness, because of cir- 
cumstances of time and place ?_ I acknowledge that like the University 
professor, to whom Canon le Picard refers, I had never raised the 
question for myself before opening his book.’ So writes M. Duthoit 


1 Brit, Mus, Copt. Cat. no. 514. Several of the expressions remain still unin- 
telligible. 

2 Nilles Kalend. ii 116. The date of the MS in question is scarcely dubious, for 
the reigning patriarch is named Chael. Michael iii was suggested (881-gog) and 
this is supported by the mention, in a MS dated ca. 904 (v. Lantschoot Recueil des 
Colophons i, nos. xli, xlii), of a bishop Victor of Fayyfim, who can well be the very 
bishop of that town named in our MS. > 

3 PO. i 142 = CSCO. 47, 20, in Arabic Ais Téwus. The same tale in the 

vnaxarium, 20th Hatur. In the Encomium of Severus of Nesterdwah, ed. Bargés, 
p. 63 of the text, the words are translated, not transcribed. Eutychius omits this 
feature of the story (Migne P.G. cxi 982), while the Coptic fragment closest to 
it unfortunately begins immediately after the incident (Paris 129", 135). 

* Méms. de la Mission iv 239. 

5 De Vis Homeélies, ii 278. 
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in his preface to this volume, and this is the question which is discussed, 
together with many subordinate questions of the same kind, in the four 
hundred and fifty pages of a book, which is apparently the first to deal 
with the subject, and is to be followed by a similar one on ‘ judicial 
separation ’. 

For non-Romans perhaps the most interesting feature is the frank 
acknowledgement (p. 121) of the versatility of the Roman Church in 
the application of Canon Law. ‘ These rules will vary according to the 
country, for the Church is accommodating (soup/e), and without denying 
the principles adapts or even suspends the application of them as may 
seem to her opportune. It may be that she tolerates, but that by no 
means signifies that she approves or that she acquiesces, but simply 
that she resigns herself to make no protest, or not to press the faithful 
to observe the law.’ 


New Testament Problems, by W. LowrHer Ciarke, D.D. (London, 
S.P.C.K., 1929.) 

Many of the ‘ Essays and Interpretations’ which have been collected 
in this volume will be familiar to readers of Zheology, the journal in 
which they originally appeared. Such readers have already learned to 
appreciate Dr Lowther Clarke’s quite remarkable flair for what is im- 
portant and interesting in the current theological literature of Germany, 
whether it has the form of a portly volume or a slight pamphlet. They 
have recognized also his gift of seizing and stating the salient points in 
each book, and also of relating these to current discussion of the sub- 
ject. Good examples will be found in the reviews of Eduard Meyer on 
‘The Origin of Christianity ’, of various expositions of the ‘formgeschicht- 
liche’ method, and of Herford on the ‘ Pharisees’. It is not, however, 
always easy to distinguish between the report of a writer’s views and 
Dr Clarke’s own criticism of them. 

It must be acknowledged, on the other hand, that Dr Clarke has the 
defects of his qualities. These appear more or less clearly in several of 
the papers, most conspicuously perhaps in one entitled ‘ A Prophet like 
unto Moses’. It is all very well to give warning that some suggestion is 
‘fanciful’ or ‘highly speculative’, and of course there is a place for 
‘fancy’ in criticism ; but the question always is, Is the fancy controlled 
by the facts or is it allowed to control them? In this paper there is one 
fact, but hardly another, which is not so controlled. That is the fact 
that the name Jesus was synonymous with Joshua in the Old Testament. 
From this it may be legitimate to infer that Jesus, guided by His 
mother, would let His mind ‘ dwell earnestly upon one special part of 
Scripture, the relations of Moses with Joshua at the close of Deutero- 
nomy’. But it is different when we are asked to suppose that, led 
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backward in His study of that book, He found there the impulse to, or 
the form given to (it is not clear which), the Temptations and the Beati- 
tudes. In order to find the analogy with the Temptations it is necessary 
to suggest that it was Israel that was tempted at Marah (‘tempted to 
presume on God’s patience’) though all the Scripture references are 
to the fact that Israel ‘tempted God’. Similarly, Dr Clarke finds that 
‘the first temptation is entirely founded on Deut. viii’, when ‘ Israel, 
God’s Son, was chastened and tempted in the wilderness and fed with 
heavenly food ’—whereas the actual temptation of Jesus was of course 
to ‘command that these stones be made bread’. That ‘the angels 
came and ministered to him’ ‘ finds a remarkable parallel in xxxii 43, 
running thus in the LXX’; where the Greek is quite different from 
the Hebrew. So we come by steps, several of which are not less pre- 
carious than these, to the suggestion that ‘Jesus took with him into 
the wilderness, for spiritual reading during the “ retreat”, a roll of the 
law containing Deuteronomy’. Concerning this conclusion there are 
many things that might be said. I will content myself with remarking 
that apparently He took with Him also a copy of the LXX version. 

The book is notable for a Dedicatory Epistle addressed to Dr Foakes- 
Jackson. In his own name and in that of many other students who 
came under his care at Jesus College Dr Clarke describes what they owe 
to him alike in the impulse to the study of theology and in encourage- 
ment to literary production, and pays a tribute which any teacher would 
be proud to receive. 


Aus der Akademischen Arbeit, by Kant MULLER. (Mohr, Tibingen, 
1930.) 

Tue veteran Professor of Church History in Ttbingen has here 
collected a dozen or more of Essays and Papers which in the course of 
his long activity he has contributed to various theological journals. 
The bibliography which he appends shews what a large proportion of 
his work has taken this form. It registers nearly eighty of such con- 
tributions, and, surprisingly enough, only two works on a large scale. 
To those here republished Miiller has prefixed what he calls an ‘ ergo- 
graphy’, an account of his academic and literary activites, interesting 
for its references to, and estimates of, many of the principal theologians 
who ‘ flourished’ in Germany in the eighties and nineties of last century. 
Among the Essays those of general interest deal with such subjects as 
‘The Kingdom of God and Demons in the Ancient Church’, ‘The 
Demand for the Celibacy of the Baptized’, and ‘The Gain and Loss 
for Piety in the Study of Theology’. Most of the others bear on the 
history of the Church in Germany or in Wiirtemburg. 
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Das Augsburger Bekenntniss, by DR. WILHELM VOLLRATH. (Leipzig, 
Deichert, 1930.) 


PROFESSOR VOLLRATH, of Erlangen, who is already known to us as 
the author of important works in theology, has written this short 
pamphlet on the Confession of Augsburg, in connexion with the quin- 
centenary of its issue, which is celebrated this year. The introductory 
historical sketch might with advantage have been considerably fuller, 
for the benefit of the wide public for whom he writes. The bulk of the 
pamphlet consists of a clear and simple exposition of the contents of the 
Augustana. The recognition of the Church as Congregatio identical with 
the Communio Sanctorum is claimed as following the true interpretation of 
the clauses in the Apostles’Creed, There is an interesting explanation 
and defence of the Lutheran formula ‘in, cum, et sub’, in connexion 
with the Eucharist. But the writer does less than justice to both 
Calvin and Zwingli in his brief references to their views. The closing 
pages contain an eloquent plea for a revived attention to the pastoral 
function of the ‘ cure of souls’, an interest in See/sorge which the writer 
finds running as an undertone through the Confession as a whole. 


C. A. ANDERSON Scott. 


The singular problem of the Epistle to the Galatians, by JamEs Harpy 
Ropes. Harvard Theological Studies, xiv. (Harvard University 
Press, 1929.) 


THE main purpose of this interesting Essay is to argue that the usual 
interpretation of the Epistle to the Galatians, which makes the Epistle 
turn upon the single issue of the Judaizing propaganda, fails to do 
justice to the complexity of the problem, and that a more satisfactory 
line of interpretation may be secured if we assume that the Apostle was 
fighting a battle on a double front: partly against Judaizers, and partly 
against a directly antithetical party of ‘ radicals’, who tended to anti- 
nomianism in morals, and, in relation to Judaism, wished to cut 
Christianity entirely adrift from its historical association with ‘the 
Hebrew tradition’. An interpretation of the Epistle on these lines was 
put forward in r919 by Professor W. Liitgert, then of Halle, now of 
Berlin, but it appears to have attracted but little attention. Dr Ropes 
has been convinced by Liitgert’s main contention, and in this Essay he 
presents the case afresh, first urging difficulties which he finds in the 
current theory, then developing Liitgert’s interpretation of the situation 
presupposed in the Epistle, and finally giving a brief exposition of the 
text of the Epistle on the lines of Liitgert’s theory. 
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From iii 1 to v 10 the argument is unmistakeably directed against the 
Judaizers. Yet even here Dr Ropes finds it strange that the Apostle 
should emphasize the relation of all Christian believers to Abraham 
and the birth of Jesus Christ as a Jew, if Judaizers were the only 
opponents whom he has in view. The chief arguments against the usual 
view are founded upon the autobiographical defence in chapters i and 
ii, upon chapter v rr (‘ But I, brethren, if I still preach circumcision, 
why am I still persecuted ?’), and upon the concluding paragraphs where 
the Apostle enforces the moral obligations of the Christian life. Dr Ropes 
urges that the concluding paragraphs do not leave the impression of 
a theoretical reply to objections which might be urged against the 
tendency of St Paul’s teaching, but rather of a direct answer to anti- 
nomian progaganda which may be supposed to come from a group of 
radicals with whom St Paul is also dealing in chapters i and ii. On 
this supposition, it is argued, we are able to meet the following diffi- 
culties which appear to arise on the usual theory : 

(1) ‘ The supposed appeal of the Judaizers to the Jerusalem Apostles 
is odd, since precisely the main contention of the Judaizers was not 
shared by the Jerusalem Apostles.’ 

(2) ‘The combination of the Judaizers’ rejection of Paul’s Gospel of 
freedom with the coincident charge by them that he had learned his 
Gospel from their own friends produces a paradox.’ 

(3) ‘That he preaches circumcision (c. v 11) is a singular ground for 
an attack on him by those who also preach it....’ (p. 23 f.) 

Dr Ropes gives a very dramatic interpretation to c. v 11: in c. v 1- 
to Paul has asserted with emphasis that neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision avails anything, and that if the Galatian converts are 
circumcised Christ will profit them nothing. This is clearly directed 
against Judaizing propaganda. But at v. 11 Dr Ropes postulates an 
abrupt change: Paul now rounds upon the ‘radicals’, and asks them 
with what consistency, after this emphatic repudiation, they can still 
complain of Paul’s Judaizing (‘preaching circumcision’). Attractive 
as this is, it must be allowed that if we can secure good connexion 
between what precedes and v. 11 without postulating a transition of this 
kind in a written communication, it is more satisfactory. And the diffi- 
culty which Dr Ropes finds in the usual view does not seem real. A 
controversialist is naturally glad to be able to prove his antagonist to be 
inconsistent, and if the inconsistency may be interpreted as a veering 
towards his own point of view, that in no way diminishes his willingness 
to press home his point. If Paul had circumcised both Timothy and 
Titus, he was open to an obvious and effective criticism. Lightfoot’s 
suggestion (ad Joc.) as to the form of the slander of Paul’s enemies 
(assuming them to be Judaizers) seems satisfactory : ‘ You s#i// preach 
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circumcision, though you have become a Christian, why should not we 
continue to do the same?’ St Paul had his own explanation of the 
circumstances in which Titus had been circumcised. Here he is anxious 
to urge that he was not open to the charge of ‘ preaching circumcision’. 

Similarly the objections which Dr Ropes urges against the usual 
interpretation of chapters i and ii do not seem very grave. It is indeed 
the case that the main contention of the Judaizers was not shared by 
the Jerusalem Apostles. But the Epistle gives us no reason to suppose 
that the Judaizers had claimed the support of the Pillar Apostles on the 
point at issue, viz. circumcision ; the Apostles are introduced solely in 
relation to the question of St Paul’s independent authority. It would 
no doubt be strange for the Judaizers to introduce them into the argu- 
ment at all, had they been known to be enthusiastic supporters of 
Paul’s movement. But such was not their attitude. Paul is indeed 
able to make the all-important retort that at a crucial point they had 
recognized him and his work. But ‘those who.seem to be pillars’ have 
problems of their own, and they can seldom give whole-hearted support 
to controversial movements without ceasing to ‘seem to be pillars’. 
We know that St Peter yielded to pressure from the other side. To 
suppose, therefore, that Christian Judaizers made use of St Paul’s rela- 
tions with the Apostles at Jerusalem in order to weaken his personal 
claim to authority does not appear to be difficult. 

Again, while it must be granted that the hortatory paragraphs at the 
end of the Epistle cannot be satisfactorily supposed to be dealing with 
mere possibilities, it by no means follows that we need assume the 
existence of a definite body of personal antagonists who contested 
Paul’s teaching on principle. What is said seems to require no more 
than the presence of a certain tendency to make light of the ethical 
obligations of the Christian Gospel, such as might easily accompany 
a superficial acceptance of the Apostle’s teaching. 

Behind Dr Ropes’s reconstruction of the situation presupposed in 
Galatians there lies a conception of the controversy between Paul and 
his antagonists, which, if it were established, would be of considerable 
importance not only for this Epistle, but also for the whole history of 
primitive Christianity in the first century. In Gal. iii 7 Paul writes: 
‘Ye know therefore that they who are of faith, these are sons of 
Abraham.’ Dr Ropes thinks that, although this undoubtedly represents 
Paul’s own belief, from the point of view of controversy with the 
Judaizers it must be regarded as something of a concession, which 
really clogs the immediate argument, and he suggests that the thought 
is introduced in order to meet the ‘ radical’ opposition which wished to 
dissociate Christianity from ‘ the Hebrew tradition’, the same opposition, 
that is, which, according to Dr Ropes, made it necessary for Paul to 
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minimize his obligations to the Apostles at Jerusalem. Thus the sup- 
posed ‘ radical’ antagonists were incipient Marcionites and St Paul here 
and in Rom. xi was inspired by a directly controversial motive of 
defending his belief in ‘the enduring significance of the Hebrew tradi- 
tion’. But is this a natural interpretation of St Paul’s words? If the 
Apostle wishes to make a point he usually does so directly, not by 
oblique allusion. Yet if this is the true interpretation of Galatians, his 
method here is unlike himself. The idea of sonship to Abraham appears 
-to be simply taken over and assumed ; it is not controversially asserted. 
In Romans xi the attitude of the Gentiles who ‘ boasted against’ the 
original branches of the true olive is no doubt to be explained as imply- 
ing a sense of superiority to Judaizing Christians, but not, I think, as 
implying indifference to the promises of the Old Testament which are 
now under the new Covenant available for all who believe. A genera- 
tion later in St John’s Gospel we may detect a more self-conscious 
attitude towards ‘the Hebrew tradition’, but Paul thinks naturally as 
a Jew, or rather as a converted Jew. The language in Galatians springs 
naturally from the Apostle’s thought, and does not call for the hypo- 
thesis that he was defending ‘the Hebrew tradition’ against attack. 
I can find no support in St Paul’s Epistles for the supposition that ‘the 
Hebrew tradition’, as such, was as yet impugned. 

For these reasons I am not convinced that the new interpretation is 
really better than the old. There are obscurities on either view, but the 
first impression that St Paul has one main issue in mind throughout 
still seems to me to be confirmed by more detailed study. At the same 
time I wish to add that this is a very stimulating Essay, which can 
scarcely fail to stir its readers to fresh thought upon the meaning of 
St Paul’s great Epistle. 


J. M. Creep. 
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CHRONICLE 
OLD TESTAMENT AND RELATED LITERATURE 


Or the books that call for notice since my last Chronicle—and for 
the delay in dealing with some of them I must express regret—the first 
place may be given to those on the historical background of the Old 
Testament. Here, the most important is the Zar/y History of Assyria 
to 1000 B.C. by Mr Sidney Smith of the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum (Chatto and Windus, 1928). 
His survey of the later history of Assyria (about 1000-610 B.c.) in the 
third volume of the Cambridge Ancient History had testified to his deep 
knowledge of ancient Oriental life and policy, and he now continues 
the series in which the late Dr Leonard King, who died in rgrg, had 
written the volumes Sumer and Akkad and Babylon. The present 
volume handles a period which, though much less familiar to us than 
the later, is of great significance for the ethnical and cultural problems 
of the second millennium B.c. ; and cuneiform tablets, seals, &c., from 
Cappadocia in the west and Kerkuk in the east, combine with new 
theories of the population of Mesopotamia to place the earlier period in 
a new though still rather uncertain light. Much is necessarily doubtful, 
and Mr Sidney Smith, who is not averse from a gibe or two at the 
* “ scientific” reasonings of modern scholars’ (pp. 81, 84 sq, 87), and 
who speaks refreshingly—to the ears of the ‘literary critic’—of the 
‘ingenuity and imagination’ of archaeologists (p. 54), is very well 
aware of the ‘highly speculative’ nature—to use his words (Preface, 
p. xi)—of his own views of the western origin of the Assyrians, and of 
the interrelation between the Assyrian and Egyptian cultures (p. 128). 
Among special points may be noticed the new eastern location of the 
northern Musri (pp. 262, 389), his interesting remarks on the fixing of 
Assyrian art and literature in the twentieth to nineteenth centuries B.c. 
(p. 165 sq.), and his estimate of the spirit of Assyrian laws and religion 
(pp. 338 sqq.). There is a useful appendix on the chronological prob- 
lems, and numerous illustrations, and although the volume is intended 
for the ordinary reader—and gives him a suggestive picture of the 
general conditions prior to and at the rise of Israel—there are full 
technical and bibliographical notes for the more advanced. 

The Recovery of Forgotten Empires, by Prof. S. A. B. Mercer of 
Toronto (Mowbray and Co.), is an expansion of a popular lecture, giving 
a handy summary of the discovery of ancient civilizations and some of 
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their outstanding features. With photographs of some well-known 
scholars, illustrations, and maps, the little book makes agreeable reading. 
Popular also is Mr C. Leonard Woolley’s lecture on Zhe Excavations 
at Ur and the Hebrew Records (Allen and Unwin, 1929). It is the ‘Arthur 
Davis Memorial Lecture’, and includes the speeches by the chairman 
and others. Mr Woolley wisely remarks that his discoveries are illus- 
trative rather than confirmative of Hebrew tradition (p. 15 sq.). This 
is especially true of the traces of a great flood. He notes how the royal 
tombs point to some belief in a future life, men and women being 
slain to accompany the deceased chief or king. He emphasizes the 
superiority of Sumerian over Semitic culture, thus reminding us of the 
indebtedness of the Arab to the Persian thousands of years later. And on 
the remains of the temple dedicated by Nebuchadrezzar II (¢. 600 B.c.) 
he makes the interesting remark that certain alterations could only mean 
a change in ritual, ‘the substitution of “‘congregational worship ” for 
secret ritual’ (pp. 47 sqq.). 

Essays in Aegean Archaeology, presented to Sir Arthur Evans in 
honour of his seventy-fifth birthday (ed. S. Casson: Clarendon Press, 
1927), include some which do not lie quite outside the Old Testament 
field. Dr Cowley writes a note on the decipherment of Minoan (on the 
basis of certain similar Cypriote characters). Dr Farnell deals with Cretan 
influence in Greek religion. The late Dr Hogarth, discussing Aegean 
sepulchral figurines (similar to those found in Palestine, &c.), suggests 
that some, like the Egyptian ushad# figures, were supposed to live in 
the-Beyond and serve the dead. In this case the widespread practice 
would be a later softening of the earlier human sacrifice of the long-lost 
culture illustrated by the Ur of 3000 B.c. or before. Dr Myres, inter alia, 
treats of the close relations between Syria and Cyprus. Mr Peet writes 
critically on ‘ Keftian’ and other names on an Egyptian writing-board 
of the early Eighteenth Dynasty: the Mitannian Arta-tama cannot be 
confirmed, an alleged ‘ Sisera’ is non-existent, but Achish (later Assyrian 
Ikausu) stands the test. Prof. Sayce finds Kaftara or Caphtor and the ‘tin- 
land’ (Spain) in a tablet surveying the empire of Sargon (¢. 2750 B.C.) ; 
the Cherethites are not only ‘Cretans’, but ‘conceivably’ connected 
with Gortyn, and as the brook Cherith was near Beth-shan and this 
city was once Philistine, its name and that of the Cherethites can be 
associated. Precarious speculations, it will be observed, are not con- 
fined to the ‘literary critics’. 

The Rev. J. W. Jack gives an excellent account of Samaria on the basis 
of the Harvard excavations (Samaria in Ahad’s Time ; T. and T. Clark, 
1929). There is a full description of the important ostraka found 
there ; the personal names and the place-names which they bear are 
most important for their contribution to contemporary conditions. The 
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book can be cordially recommended as a background to the history 
of the monarchy. It may be noticed that the view that the oldest 
Phoenician inscription in the tomb of Ahiram at Byblus is as early as 
¢ 1250 B.C. (pp. 53, 64) is still being questioned (e.g. recently by 
Ed. Meyer). In the discussion of the personal names reference should 
be made to Buchanan Gray in Zhe Expositor, November rg15 (cf. 
Quarterly Statement of the Pal. Explor. Fund, 1916, p. 151 sq.). My 
own transposition of the Aramaean-Israelite wars—as distinct from 
raids—from the Omri dynasty to that of Jehu rests rightly or wrongly 
on much more than Mr. Jack specifies (p. 124). As regards the re- 
ligious conditions it is necessary to remark that when Israel broke away 
from the anti-Assyrian alliance, and thus gave Damascus a real grievance 
—such action being invariably looked upon as abominable treachery— 
she would renounce not only the Baal of Tyre but more particularly the 
Aramaean Hadad. On pp. 20, ror read Jehoiakim, p. 45 the 4af/ is 
doubtful, p. 66 read ev-Remieh, p. 82,n. 1 read vol. ii, and on pp. 88, 98 
are Hebrew misprints. 

The British Academy Schweich Lectures for 1929 (Palestine in 
General History: Milford, 1929) are not, as is usual, by a single lecturer. 
Prof. Theodore Robinson of Cardiff leads off with a historical outline 
down to the fall of Nineveh. He comments in particular upon the 
place of Palestine among the nations, and gives a sympathetic account 
of the ideas of common brotherhood among the Israelites and the con- 
sequent nature of the monarchy. Archdeacon Hunkin carries on the 
history to the days of Titus, with a number of topical illustrations bearing 
on the external and internal history, the cultural relations and the re- 
ligious vicissitudes. He points out how the centre of gravity of the 
Old World was shifting westwards (p. 57), and how ‘the grand idea of 
a human family’ was taking root in an age when art, too, was cosmo- 
politan. From the Zeno papyri and the painted tombs of Mareshah 
he brings interesting evidence, not so well known as it might be, for the 
internal conditions of Hellenistic Palestine. Finally, Dr Burkitt, with 
Judges v 6 as his text, deals with the importance of Petra and Palmyra 
when, owing to the wars along the seaboard, the routes east of the 
Jordan made these cities prosperous. Petra itself is picturesquely 
described, and there is an additional note on still obscure problems of 
the religion of the Nabataeans. 

The intensive study of Hebrew personal names receives a new stimulus 
through Martin Noth’s excellent monograph, Die israelitischen Personen- 
namen im Rahmen der gemeinsemitischen Namengebung (Kohlhammer, 
Stuttgart, 1928). As a result of a close analysis of the main types of 
personal names, he has some far-reaching theories of the ethnical and 
political factors in the developement of Semitic nomenclature. Thus 
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the Ishmael-type (imperfect + El) is not Phoenician, it characterizes old ~ 
Israelite names, and prevails again from the close of the monarchy a 
onwards, when (about the seventh century) there was a new and gradual Sf 
Aramaizing (pp. 49, 54, 98). The El-nathan type (divine name + per- Pp 
fect) is, on the other hand, Phoenician, and is characteristic of the ve 
period of the Judges, when Israel were mixing with the older popula- _ 
tion, and had not yet begun to make the Yahweh-names predominate. s 
Full of interesting and valuable material—in a series of additional notes be 
he is able to consider and criticize Baudissin’s enormous work Xyrios— 
there is much that calls for comment. For example, he holds to the d 
antiquity of some of the lists in Numbers, viz. i 5—15, and seems to have s 
overlooked Gray’s article in Zhe Expositor, vi (1897) 173-190, where P 
Hommel’s statements in favour of their antiquity are refuted. As regards . 
the custom of naming children after the grandfather (p. 57), it may be 
suggested that the practice, which is a relatively late one, belongs to . 
social conditions where the old national and tribal systems were broken ( 
up, and it served to keep alive the feeling of family continuity. Of the d 
names on the Samarian ostraka, those of the royal officials are chiefly I 
in Yahu rather than Baal (5:2), while among the vintagers it is 6: 8. ' 
No contradiction was felt between Yahweh and Baal. Of the triad of 
deities in the Hebrew colony at Elephantine (fifth century B.c.) he 
urges that in Anath-bethel and Ishm(?)-bethel we have Anath and Her 
son Eshmun. But Bethel seems to be a female divine name, and since ' 
in Elephantine we find the Egyptian pre-eminent god associated with 
the goddesses Sati and Anuki, and these on a Greek inscription become | 
Hera and Hestia (Amer. Journ. of Theol., 1915, p. 372 sq.), it seems 
far more probable that the type of triad was not that which Noth’s view 
presupposes. ‘The monograph discusses both the forms of names and 
their meanings. Names in Zed (‘servant’) imply, as he well remarks, 
not necessarily humbler status but honourable and responsible mission. 
Moreover, Semitic names in general are valuable testimony to ancient 
individual religion: they indicate (primarily) what the god is for the 
bearer, and they point to the belief in a typically friendly and benevolent 
deity who looks after the family, the individual, and Nature, by whose 
gifts men live. Peake is twice called ‘ Peace’ (pp. 35 n. 2, 130 n. 4). 
In the same series, Gerhard von Rad (Das Gottesvolk im Deuterono- 
mium: Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1929) discusses the Deuteronomic con- 
ception of Israel as the people of Yahweh. So much has been written 
on the book in recent years that this rather novel line of approach is 
welcome. The question under consideration here is not that of the com- 
ponent elements of Deuteronomy and their earliest possible date, but 
the factors which give it unity: the doctrine of the ‘holy people’ and 
the covenant relation between Yahweh and Israel. The author does 
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not countenance any ‘ false evolutionary theory’ of a developement from 
a natural union of Yahweh and Israel to one made more moral and 
spiritual, rather is there a shifting of emphasis from the immediate 
political and worldly needs of Israel to those more spiritual and 
religious. In a sense Deuteronomy makes for a kingdom of heaven on 
earth. Although Deuteronomy as a whole is in line with the prophets, 
it has a certain uniqueness, but it has little that is positive to contribute 
to the practical policy of centralization of cult (p. 34 sq.). 

Quite original, also, is Prof. Alt’s study, in the same series, Der Gott 
der Viéter (1929). It is an extremely interesting and suggestive attempt 
to illustrate and elucidate the pre-Mosaic religion, the god(s) of the 
patriarchs, by means of the Nabataean, Palmyrene, and Greek inscrip- 
tions which speak of the god of a tribe, family, or individual, a type of 
religion quite other than that of nation or state. Such a god may be of 
merely local importance, or he is a cosmic being, like Baal-shamin 
(the Baal of Heaven), the god of So‘aidu, or the cult (like that of Ocds 
Avpov) may spread outside its original home. For the material which 
he has collected Prof. Alt’s study deserves close attention, and its value 
is enhanced if we recall the other evidence from coins, &c., for the per- 
sistence of many very archaic features of cult in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. The next step is to apply the evidence to the 
patriarchal period, and Prof. Alt concludes that the ‘God of Abraham’, 
the ‘ fear ( pakad) of Isaac’, and the ‘ strong one (air) of Jacob’ were 
distinct, unrelated deities, belonging to different sanctuaries, and subse- 
quently co-ordinated and synthesized, and taken over into the religion of 
Israel. The argument is an interesting one, though to be sure the pro- 
cesses which he illustrates from the Semitic and Greek inscriptions are 
not necessarily peculiar to one or even two periods of the history of 
Palestine. Noth, it will be remembered, has independently argued for 
some new Aramaic (i.e. external, non-cultural and desert) influences of 
the seventh century, and certainly the conditions in the sixth century 
would encourage other than a national or state religion. Alt’s argument 
involves some fundamental questions of the history of Israelite religion, 
and since Galling has recently worked out the difference in Israelite 
traditions between the Moses-Sinai covenant and the covenant with the 
patriarchs, it is to be borne in mind that the latter belongs more truly 
to the religion of the land, and not to a people newly come from Egypt 
or Sinai, who are to sever themselves from the heathen surroundings in 
which they will (or rather do) find themselves ; this seems to be of 
fundamental importance when one is considering the history of the 
religion of Israel and the extent to which it converged with the old and 
native religion of Palestine. 


For one of the most extensive of monographs on Amos we are in- 
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debted to Prof. Arthur Weiser of Heidelberg, Die Profetie des Amos 
(Beiheft to the Z.4.7.W.; Tépelmann, Giessen, 1929). Little has 
escaped his attention, and in an appendix on the most recent literature 
he takes account of the new commentary by R. S. Cripps. Amos, he 
says, combined a rational self-consciousness and an irrational (? non- or 
supra-rational) religious experience, and he distinguishes the portions of 
the prophecy that might be due to personal experience—contrast the 
character of Zechariah’s visions—and those that must be of transcendent 
origin. Amos was no passive ecstatic; he is more than a social re- 
former, and if opposed to the culture of his day he is without class- 
hatred ; he is theocentric, and if he strikes a religious rather than an 
ethical note, it is because his religion comprehends a higher ethic than 
that of the contemporary religion. If he is oppposed to current religion, 
it is the legitimate, accepted religion which he attacks, a man-made 
religion, for there is too much pride and self-sufficiency in Jacob. He 
has no programme: God is his premiss, His absolute erhadbenheit ; and 
one is reminded of Barth’s line of thought (see pp. 291 sqq. for Weiser’s 
general position). He emphasizes the prophet’s actua/itat. Amos has 
a new consciousness of ultimate reality, and he gives a new direction to 
contemporary thought, taking the people away from national history to 
the Weligeschichte. The prophets deal with intelligible and concrete 
situations, and Weiser, more critical than (e.g.) Sellin, does not accept 
the authenticity of the conclusion of Amos. 

In another Beiheft Prof. Nicolaj Nicolsky writes on Spuren magischer 
Formeln in den Psalmen (1927). These are Psalms lviii sq., xci, cxli, 
and, in part, vii, xxxv, Ixix, and cix. No doubt there is evidence 
enough for demonology and magic in Israel ; and to the examples cited 
from the O.T. (e.g. the Red Heifer) there could be added the archaeo- 
logical evidence, notably from Tell Sandahannah, where, by the way, 
a Greek /adel/a uses odfw. A magical interpretation was found in 
Ps. lviii 9 by the LXX, which thinks of waxen figures (p. 34), and the 
phrases in Ps. lix 8 and elsewhere may be more than mere similes ; but 
one feels that the arguments are often too forced. Hence, although on 
good grounds we could not be surprised if there were Israelite magical 
formulae (p. 97) and traces of revision due to Babylonian influence, it 
is difficult not to feel that Prof. Nikolsky has not made out a strong 
case for the Psalms in question. 

Another Beiheft contains a discussion by Dr Nelson Glueck (Cincin- 
nati)of the meaning of fesed (Das Wort Hesed),1927. The word connotes 
a relationship either in existence or desired ; it involves a certain common 
behaviour, and is applied to the relations between man and man and 
man and God. In non-religious usage it is not employed, primarily, of 
any arbitrary grace or favour, and God’s fesed has its conditions, and in 
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this respect differs from rahamim. Dr Glueck surveys and classifies the 
usage of the term and suggests that it can best be translated re/igiositat, 
pietas, menschen-freundlichkeit (or -diebe). In an appendix he refers 
briefly to Zesed and the Arabic fashada, which is used of friendly com- 
bination, joint hospitality. The opposite, Zesed ‘shame’, &c., would 
denote, he suggests, the behaviour which offends communal ideals 
(p. 67 sq.). On the whole the two meanings may go back to a single 
root, cf. shérésh ‘ uproot’, and shdrésh ‘take root’ ; sikkél ‘to stone’, and 
‘to free from stones ’ (we ‘stone’ raisins or cats !). In any case the group 
or social idea is fundamental, and we may recall how Robertson Smith 
(who, by the way, severs the two words) taught the conception of a 
social unit consisting of the empirical group and its god. 

Melchisedek continues to fascinate the curious, and in a Beiheft to the 
Z.N.T.W. (1927) Dr Gottfried Wuttke supplements some recent 
studies of the priest-king of Salem with a study of the history of the 
exegesis. He discusses the varying types of interpretation in Philo, the 
Pistis Sophia, the Fathers, &c., and comes down to medieval and 
modern exegesis. He distinguishes between the allegorical and the 
more ‘historical’ interpretations’: the latter already characterize the 
School of Antioch and culminate in the recognition that there is no 
difference between profane and sacred history, biblical history being 
part of the broad stream of what has happened. ‘There is an appendix 
on Melchisedek in art. 

Recent criticism of Deuteronomy has stimulated a re-examination of 
the book by Dr A. R. Siebens, Z’Origine du Code Deuteronomique 
(Leroux, Paris, 1929). He gives a complete bibliography—it is as- 
tonishing how much has been written—and discusses the divergences 
from the orthodox view, on the one hand, those of the more con- 
servative wing of criticism, and on the other, those of Kennett and 
Hélscher in particular, while remarking that the latter had their fore- 
runners in France (Havet, d’Eichtal, and others). Among his points 
are (1) the necessity of determining what we mean by a ‘ code’ (pp. 18, 
189 sq., 235), (2) the length of time that Josiah’s reforms must have taken, 
(3) the composite nature of Deuteronomy, (4) the fact of earlier reforms 
(notably Hezekiah’s), (5) the difference between xii—xviii and xix—xxiv 
(the latter being older than the former, which alone goes with 2 Kings 
xxii sq.), and (6) the contemporaneous redaction of the books of 
Jeremiah and Deuteronomy. Deuteronomy, in fact, was the cause and 
effect of Josiah’s reforms, and in arguing for the orthodox view, Dr Sie- 
bens naturally relies upon the trustworthiness of the history in Kings. 
Here, however, it can be objected, he does not do justice to the historical 
theory that runs through Kings, and when he comments on the incon- 
sistency of those who reject the reforms attributed to Hezekiah, the reply 
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is that the existence of the tradition that Hezekiah was a reforming king 
and the particular character of those reforms are two different things. 
Moreover, the ¢heory of the vicissitudes of the high places until their 
destruction by Josiah finds an analogy when we read Ezra~Nehemiah and 
endeavour to visualize chapter by chapter and stage by stage precisely 
what steps were taken to purge Israel of its undesirable members. None 
the less, Dr Siebens has written a book of unusual interest and one that 
will repay the attention of all students. 

The current orthodox position in Hexateuchal criticism is restated 
by Canon Battersby Harford in his reprint of articles which appeared in 
the Expository Times: ‘ Altars and Sanctuaries in the O.T.’ (from the 
Author, Ripon, 1929). His aim has been to take the attacks of the 
late Mr H. M. Wiener seriatim and show that the views of critics have 
been misunderstood or misstated, and that they are not touched by 
his objections. As he remarks, Mr Wiener evidently believed that 
the only choice lay between the Mosaic authorship of the whole 
Pentateuchal law and deliberate fraud, and clung desperately to the 
former, although recognizing that the law of the one central sanctuary 
was unrealizable from the moment that Israel entered into possession of 
Palestine. Canon Harford in his articles reprinted under the title Since 
Wellhausen (1926) had already done good service in restating and 
justifying the general literary-critical position—which, it must always be 
emphasized, is not to be confused with the reconstructions of the history 
based thereupon—and this new reprint may be commended to those 
who may have inferred from the language of that unfortunate gentle- 
man—whose untimely end all alike will deplore—that modern criticism 
had collapsed. And those, too, who find the modern view the only 
intelligible—and intelligent—approach to the study of the Bible will be 
under a debt of gratitude to the Canon for undertaking a task which 
the usual weakness of anti-critical writings might seem to render wholly 
unnecessary. 

Professor Causse of Strasbourg in Zes Dispersés d’ Israél (Alcan, 
Paris, 1929) writes on his favourite subject, the Diaspora and post-exilic 
Judaism. Most of us, as he says, tend to suppose that the Diaspora 
and its effective influence did not begin before the Hellenistic age. But 
the date must be placed earlier. The Diaspora had its rise in the pre- 
exilic period—I do not think Prof. Causse refers to the trading and 
colonizing activities of the Phoenicians and the Greeks—and the cap- 
tivity of the northern tribes in 722 must have left its mark wherever the 
Jews were carried. He surveys in a highly interesting way the literary 
history of the post-exilic age and its social and political background, 
pointing out that the thought of that age had its roots in the past. As 
has been recently shown afresh, both by Eduard Meyer and by the late 
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Rudolf Kittel—and long ago by Stanley in his Jewish Church—the 
period of the Jewish exile was one of a veritable revolution of thought, 
and it is not easy to distinguish very clearly how much is really new 
and how much is old but in a new form. Thus the elaborate angelo- 
logy of the later post-exilic age (pp. 143 sq., 153 sq.) cannot be divorced 
entirely from the ‘sons of God’ (Gen. vi 4) and the spirit-world of pre- 
exilic times, although the later contact with Babylonia and Iran will 
doubtless account for the new forms taken by the older ideas. It is no 
less difficult, at the outset, to clarify the relations between Hebrew and 
Egyptian proverbial literature (pp. 111 sqq.), so that while such literature 
seems to admit of being carried back to Solomon and Hezekiah, the 
fact remains that the extant Wisdom literature of the Jews now asso- 
ciates itself with the Greek age and finds a place in the third part of 
the Jewish Canon. 

Recherches sur les sources Egyptiennes de la Littérature sapientiae @ 
Israél, by Prof. Paul Humbert (University of Neuchatel, 1920), is 
another result of the stimulus given by the discovery of the Egyptian 
papyrus of the ‘teaching of Amenemope’ and its close resemblance to 
Prov. xxii 17—xxili (see _/. 7: .S. xxix 100). The author points out that 
so perfect is the adaptation that an Egyptian origin was never suspected 
(p. 29). In general, there are material and formal parallels between 
Hebrew and Egyptian proverbs, and the Wisdom of Solomon finds 
a parallel in the didactic works of*even the early Pharaohs (p. 62 sq.), 
to which might be added the royal party in the late Letter of Aristeas 
or the Story of the Three Youths in 2 Esd. iii sq. Prof. Humbert finds 
a number of Egyptian parallels or analogies—differing in value, it 
must be said. He includes the great words in Job xix 25, and Hebrew 
passages on the pre-eminence of Godin Nature. He finds the Egyptian 
mryt ‘ crocodile’ in Job xlig (Heb. ver. 1, maraw),and recalls that the 
Ibis-Thoth has already been discovered by Father Dhorme in xxxviii 36 
(tahoth). 

Professor Oesterly’s commentary on Proverbs, in the Westminster 
Commentaries (Methuen, 1929), is well suited for both general readers 
and students ; there is a full introduction, and in a series of Excursuses 
he discusses such questions as the subject-matter of the Jewish Wisdom 
literature, its relation to other similar literature, its attitude to women, 
to retribution and reward, and to immortality, &c. He takes a wide 
view of the interrelations and presents in double columns a good and 
comprehensive selection of parallels or analogies drawn from Egypt 
and from Babylonia. Neither he nor Toy in his commentary seems to 
refer to Malan’s collection of miscellaneous parallels (cited, however, by 
Toy in Z£ncy. Bid.). As he remarks, ‘the Wisdom Literature of the 
Hebrews formed a part of the much larger Wisdom Literature of the 
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ancient East as a whole’ (p. liii). He inclines to follow Gressman, who 
reads in the first collection of proverbs (Prov. x-xxii 16) enthusiasm 
for the monarchy and confidence in it, whereas in the second (xxv-xxix) 
there is scepticism. Both are taken to be not later than 700 B.c., 
though I find it difficult to agree that post-exilic Jews could hardly 
be expected to take much interest in foreign potentates—what of the 
Letter of Aristeas? Again, in Prov. xvi 11, if we read (with Toy) that 
balances and scales are the Aing’s (the text has Yahweh's), we may 
surely think of the royal weights, not only in Nineveh (eighth to seventh 
century), but also among the Jews of Elephantine in the Persian 
period ; and if with Prof. Oesterly we keep the text (on the strength of 
a passage in Amenemope where Thoth has a similar function), the 
supposition that the Hebrew ‘borrowed’ this Egyptian conception 
(which Oesterly and Toy regard as without a parallel in the O.T.) 
implies a readiness to regard Yahweh, like Thoth, as ‘the ordainer of 
commercial transactions’ and accords not only with other conceptions 
of Yahweh’s abhorrence of false weights (Amos viii 5-7) but also 
with the commercial success promised if Israel obey Yahweh (Deut. 
xxviii 12, 44). 

Textual Discoveries in Proverbs, Psalms, and Isaiah, by the Rev. 
Melville Scott (S.P.C.K., 1927), consists of numerous text-critical notes, 
with an exposition of his principles and methods. He has many shrewd 
observations upon typical errors in the Massoretic Text, and for his 
emendations relies chiefly upon the substitution of consonants obviously 
alike in their present form and the rearrangement of the original or of 
substituted consonants. He favours the insertion of the best conjec- 
tures in the pages of a new version of the O.T., since a probable con- 
jecture is better than a demonstrable corruption. The late Dr Scott 
was a keen exponent of emended texts, and it may suffice to quotea few 
examples: Prov. iii. 4, find a good reward (sakar, for ‘ understanding’) ; 
vi 26, the price of a harlot is a piece of bread (35y for sy3); Ps. ii 12, 
kiss the hand (2 for 12 ‘son’); vii 7, the company of ange/s (pYntx for 
pond) ; xxii 16, they dound my hands (1708 for "x>) ; Isa. vi 1, a song 
of dong ago ("07 for *11"). 

Dr. Millar Burrows, inspired by Prof. Torrey, who regards the book 
of Ezekiel as one of the pseudepigrapha of the Greco-Roman period, 
has made a close study of the book from a purely literary point of view 
(The Literary Relations of Ezekiel, Jewish Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia, 1925). The earliest writer demonstrably acquainted with 
Ezekiel is Ben Sira ; and as the book is dependent upon Is. xl-Ixvi, the 
whole Pentateuch, Joel, and the Aramaic parts of Daniel, &c. (p. 102), 
‘much at least . . . was written during the closing decades of the third 
century ‘B.c.’ Either Ezekiel is composite, in which case an analysis 
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more radical than Hélscher’s is necessary, or it is entirely of the late 
Pre-Maccabean age. Even the crucial passage on the Zadokites (xliv 
6-16) could be later than P (pp. 64 sqq.). Dr Burrows confines 
himself to the literary relations ; a final decision, he observes, will have 
to take account of considerations which on principle he has for the 
present kept out of sight. 

The little English commentary on Ecclesiastes by a Swedish scholar, 
Dr Hugo Odeberg (Almqvist and Wiksell, Upsala, 1928), claims as its 
sole originality the endeavour ‘to reach the inner meaning of the 
Qohelzth . . . that would give coherence to the many baffling dis- 
crepancies of thought and wordings, and at the same time furnish a clue 
to the real purpose of the book.’ The commentary itself is commend- 
ably concise, and besides a translation there are short sections on the 
general subject-matter. Dr Odeberg regards the book as a real unity 
(interpolations are vii 19, ix 17—x 4, x 8-13, xi 7—xii 7), the discrepancies 
being due to the author’s way of picturing vividly two different modes 
of life. Here and elsewhere he finds himself in agreement: with 
Dr Lukyn Williams and Prof. Podechard. He dates the book (noting 
specially the allusions to the king) between 330 and 250 B.c. ; the author 
was essentially a Jew, God was the centre of his life, and although he 
has forsaken the old faith, the old religion was still a power in his life. 
The commentary, the proofs of which have been read by Prof. Box, is 
a model of scholarly brevity. 

In Zhe Book of Isaiah in the light of the Assyrian Monuments 
(S.P.C.K., 1930) the Rev. Charles Boutflower has collected a good deal 
of historical and other information illustrating or confirming, as the case 
may be, chaps. i-xxxix. With a map and some 17 blocks, this handy 
introductory sketch presents a thorough-going conservative treatment of 
the prophecies. Even chaps. xxiv-xxvi are Isaianic—the Apocalypse 
of Isaiah—for old men dream dreams (Joel ii 28). There are good 
accounts of Téma, el-Jowf, and Edom (pp. 169 sqq., 182), and the 
external evidence of archaeology and the monuments is more helpful 
than the use made of it. But there is a curious mixture of antiquated 
and up-to-date translations of the Assyrian sources, and several solecisms, 
e. g. that the divine name was Jau or Yau, ‘for the J was pronounced as 
Y’ (p. 21). 

The unity of a// Isaiah is urged by the Rev. W. A. Wordsworth 
(Sawn asunder: a Study of the Mystery of the Gospel of Isaiah, Moring 
Ltd., London, 1927). Written in a spirit of mysticism and in a style 
that disarms all criticism, it urges that the identification of Immanuel 
with the Servant is the really great creative idea giving unity to the book. 
The book of Isaiah should be interpreted by poets and not by scholars. 
He makes a good point with the remark that Sennacherib’s deportation 
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of over 200,000 Judaeans was a colossal disaster—it must have meant 
more than we can guess—and since the king also carried away 208,000 
of the inhabitants of Babylonia, Mr. Wordsworth suggests that he sent 
‘at least a considerable proportion of his Jewish captives to fill up the 
depleted population of Babylon’ (p. 50 sq.). Elsewhere, ‘ David,’ he 
says, ‘ is out of the question for a large proportion of the Psalms ’ (p. 158), 
Isaiah and the Servant being the authors of many. So also Isaiah 
wrote Exod. xv and Deut. xxxii, and Joel is of the time of the regency of 
Jehoiada the priest. 

Commandant Armand Lipman’s Awthenticité du Pentateuch ou la 
Critique devant la Tradition (Leroux, Paris, 1929) is purely anticritical, 
and will hardly achieve its aim. There is the old fancy that the use of 
the masculine Aw’ for ‘she’ in the Pentateuch is a real archaism (p. 11). 
Among the arguments difficult to follow is one based upon the use of 
y@or for the Nile in Exodus and by Ezekiel, a proof that the prophet 
knew Exodus since Homer uses the word Azguptos and Herodotus calls 
the river JVeilos (p. 272). There is also the argument (p. 60 sq.) that 
Exod. xvi. 16 and Deut. iv. 34 contain each all the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet and in practically the same proportion as in the 304,805 letters 
which the Massoretes counted in the Pentateuch—a proof of the homo- 
geneity of the language of the Pentateuch. 

Much has been heard recently of Madonidus and Belshazzar, by 
Prof. R. P. Dougherty (Yale Univ. Press [Milford], 1929). It is a pains- 
taking compilation, culminating in the conclusion that among non- 
Babylonian records dealing with the fall of Babylonia, Daniel v ‘ ranks 
next to cuneiform literature in accuracy so far as outstanding events are 
concerned’. It is ‘characterized by such an accurate historical per- 
spective’ that it must be ‘ much nearer in time to the reliable cuneiform 
documents’ than the date(s) to which it is usually assigned. Frankly, 
the book and the argument are disappointing. It is commonly admitted 
that a certain recollection of reliable history lies behind Dan. v, and that 
Dan. i-vi are older in their ultimate origin than chaps. vii-xii. Con- 
troversialists who themselves do not take Dan. v au pied de la lettre 
have confused the date to which scholars assign the book of Daniel as 
a unit with the date or dates of the traditions utilized. It is true we 
now know that Nabonidus spent much of his time in Téma, so that his 
son must have held a prominent position; but although we learn that 
the father, in Ais third year, entrusted the kingship to his first-born, he 
and he alone was ‘king’. The old Cyrus cylinder speaks of Nabonidus 
as the real and effective king (similarly Berossus), and Belshazzar is not 

named in the cuneiform texts. The names Nebuchadnezzar and Bel- 
shazzar are good but not perfect spellings of the original names, and 
when the book of Daniel uses ‘Chaldeans’ in the sense of soothsayers, 
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and clearly looks upon Belshazzar as the son (not the grandson) of 
Nebuchadnezzar—the Book of Baruch is only more explicit (p. 190)— 
and when Belshazzar is followed by the Medes and Persians, no one can 
regard Dan. v as other than a historical romance. It centres, as is clear, 
in the fate of the temple-vessels, a favourite theme (see my note on 
1 Esd. ii to in Charles’s Apocrypha). Were it not for apologetic con- 
siderations and mistaken ideas of inspiration, it could hardly occur to 
any one at all acquainted with the vicissitudes of history to treat Dan. v 
—or, equally, Gen. xiv—as a historical record. 

Noteworthy, also, from the apologetic point of view, is the elaborate 
work of Dr A. S. Yahuda, Die Sprache des Pentateuch in thren Besieh- 
ungen zum Aegyptischen, vol. i (Gruyter, Berlin, 1929). It is an erudite 
collection of Egyptian words and phrases to prove the essential rela- 
tionship between the language and contents of the O.T. and Egyptian, 
and to deduce therefrom a complete vindication of the Mosaic origin of 
the Pentateuch. The array of learning on the one hand, and the com- 
pletely traditional conclusions on the other, combine to make it one 
of the most intriguing of recent publications, and it has naturally been 
the subject of a penetrating criticism, especially from the Egyptian side. 
According to Dr Yahuda, the Hebrew language and style were created 
under immediate Egyptian influence, namely, when Israel was in Egypt, 
from the time of Joseph to Moses. The early chapters of Genesis 
shew an Egyptian treatment of the material which Abraham had brought 
from the East; then there are Canaanite and Pre-Egyptian traits 
(pp. 281 sqq.); and finally, with the story of Joseph, we enter upon the 
Egyptian epoch of the Hebrew language, and its permanent influence 
upon the O.T. Of the author’s sincerity, zeal, and industry there can 
be no doubt, but repeatedly one feels that the literary parallels between 
Egyptian and the O.T. do not justify his conclusion—who could 
build upon the French and German parallels to ‘old chap’ or ‘how 
goes it ?’? Quite apart from the purely Egyptological side of the question 
—and here grave doubts have been expressed—even if Dr Yahuda’s 
parallels were significant, they would not prove his case. Thus phrases 
derived from parts of the body, e.g. to lift up the head, are found not 
only in Egyptian and Hebrew (pp. 59 sqq.), but also in Akkadian, as 
Father Dhorme pointed out in the Revue Bidbligue a few years ago. 
There are certainly some very suggestive phrases in Egyptian (e.g. ‘ the 
sand on the sea-shore’), but Egypt and Palestine-Syria were in close 
intermittent contact from very early times. The substantial grammatical 
relationship between Egyptian and Semitic is prehistoric, and must be due 
to factors which could influence their idiomatic usages. And while, 
on the one side, sons of Palestinian chiefs were sometimes taken to 
the Egyptian court, on the other the Egyptian colonies or garrisons in 
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Palestine, before the Israelite period, could have influenced the native 
language. Moreover, the phraseology of the Amarna Letters (¢. 1400), 
and their occasional parallels in even relatively late Biblical literature, 
prove that Hebrew or Canaanite diction was already established before 
the days of the Israelites. In a word, the evidence, on the most generous 
estimate, does not justify the paradoxical view that the creative period 
of Biblical Hebrew was when Israel was in Egypt. But Dr Yahuda 
has achieved something more important and of more permanent value. 
He has shown beyond all doubt that in spite of the profound linguistic 
differences the ways of thought and speech were very similar in Egypt 
and south-west Asia. We must look to Egypt no less than to Babylonia 
for the possible origin, or source of influence, of various legends and 
myths (e.g. the serpent conflicts, p. 193); and the more obvious dif- 
ferences, and even the psychological differences, between the Hebrew 
and the Egyptian must not obscure the close relationship which is borne 
. out by the political interrelations, the links between Jerusalem, the 
Delta, and the Nile, and notably by the archaeological evidence for the 
preponderating influence of Egypt—in contrast to Babylonia—in some 
important departments of material culture. It is here, and not in his 
supposed support of conservative or traditional views of the Pentateuch, 
that Dr Yahuda has made a permanent contribution, and the second 
volume of his work will be awaited with interest. 

Roman Catholic literature on the O.T. appears to be on the increase. 
In the series Biblische Zeitfragen (Aschendorff, Miinster i. W.) Prof. 
Eberharter of Salzburg writes Der Dekalog, giving a concise argument in 
favour of its absolute Mosaic origin with some attention to the argu- 
ments against it. He lays stress upon the ethical beliefs and practices 
among primitive peoples and the evidence for the sublime, or at least 
elevated, ideas of deity outside Israel. Radin’s booklet on Primitive 
Monotheism is especially mentioned (p. 28 sq., see _/. Z: S. xxix 331 sq.). 
Obviously he has to consider the relation between the Prophets 
and Moses: what, on the traditional view, did the prophets really 
achieve? ‘This is the touchstone of Biblical criticism, indeed of the 
philosophy of religion, for most of us are convinced that there has 
been some developement in religion hitherto, even though many scholars 
will agree with Prof. Eberharter in his dissatisfaction with crude theories 
of ‘Darwinian Evolutionismus’. But his own treatment is far from 
satisfactory. The Nehushtan in the very Temple itself (2 Kings xviii 4) 
is said to be eine Verirrung des Volkes, and had nothing to do with the 
cult of Yahweh (p. 36). Very well ; but how could the priests tolerate 
this? We do not forget Hosea’s condemnation: ‘like people, like 
priest’. Furthermore, the statement that there is no trace of serpent 
cult in Israel (#.) is contrary to the facts, as archaeology has shewn. 
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The appeal is being made to archaeology and comparative religion, and 
we must all accept the consequences. Again, to say that Elijah did not 
inveigh against the bull cult because there were more important things 
at stake, is to say that the worship of Yahweh, and not Baal, was more 
essential than Aow he was to be worshipped. Also the argument that 
nomad shepherds stand nearest to primitive culture and that the 
Israelites, in the Mosaic age, could preserve lofty conceptions of God 
(p. 30) must be taken with the recognition (p. 46) that neither the 
patriarchs nor the Israelites of the Exodus were pure nomads. In any 
case it relies upon a philosophy of evolution as truly as do those scholars 
whose conclusions Prof. Eberharter rejects. 

In the same series Dr Storr writes on Das Frimmigkeitsideal der 
Propheten (1926). It gives an interesting conspectus of the ideas of 
righteousness and an estimate of the significance of the prophets’ 
teaching. Here he throws together the earlier and ante-cu!tic prophets 
with the later (e.g. Isaiah and Malachi), ignoring the essential dif- 
erences between them. He has a suggestive treatment of the question 
of their mysticism, and he makes the point that the content of mystical 
experience implies doctrine (so p. 52). To the prophets the Jews owe 
their moral superiority over other nations (p. 47 sq.), and he well ob- 
serves that there was individualism before Jeremiah (p. 49) ; for it is 
necessary to understand what is meant when we speak of the teaching 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel as regards the individual (cf. Zhe Religion of 
the Semites, p. 590). 

The prophets also -form the subject of a monograph by Dr Jos. 
Ziegler, Die Liebe Gottes bei den Propheten, in Schulz’s series of Alttesta- 
mentliche Abhandlungen (Aschendorff, Minster i. W., 1930). He very 
properly condemns the reconstruction of O.T. religion which makes 
Yahweh frimarily a jealous, explosive Deity : after all, these attributes 
are found in late literature, and in early times other deities are not 
devoid of ethical attributes. He surveys the Hebrew words for love, 
pity, &c., and of special interest is his study of the marriage-idea in 
Israelite religion. But he makes a rather forced distinction between 
Israelite and Canaanite ideas, in order to disclaim, as it would seem, 
Canaanite or non-Israelite influence in the origin of the conception of 
Yahweh’s marriage with Israel. The book well repays deeper study, 
since it forces us to reconsider our theories of the developement of 
religion. Dr. Ziegler clearly and freely recognizes that the prophets are 
a landmark in the religion of Israel, and goes more deeply than some 
other writers into this fundamental question of the relation between 
Yahweh and Israel, and the differences between (a) Canaanite religion, 
(6) old Israelite religion, and (¢) the teaching of the prophets. 

To the same series belongs Dr Jos. Kremer’s Die Hirtenallegorie im 
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Buche Zacharias auf thre Messianitét hin untersucht (1930). It is dis- 
tinguished by the attention that it pays to English literature. It is 
a study of the history of exegesis, beginning with Matt. xxvi 31 and 
xxvii 3 sqq. As regards the name ‘Jeremiah’ (#4. 9) he does not 
follow Jerome’s words concerning Christ (cui curae fuit non verba et 
syllabas aucupari, sed sententias dogmatum ponere), but takes Kahle’s 
view that there was once extant a late popular text of the Pentateuch, 
and suggests that there was also a popular text of the Prophets (p. 27). 
Elsewhere he collects twenty different reasons why Jeremiah’s name 
should have been used (pp. 97 sqq.), and he has an Appendix on the 
thirty pieces of silver and their treatment in art. 

Dr. Franz Feldmann of Bonn publishes a third and enlarged edition 
of Geschichte der Offenbarung des alten Testaments bis zum Babylonischen 
£xil (Hanstein, Bonn, 1930). It is a résumé of the biblical narrative 
with surveys of the records, history, religion, and culture of the succes- 
sive main periods. It is written from a thoroughly traditional stand- 
point—Gen. i 1-ii. 3 is Mosaic (contrast Heinisch below)—but takes 
some cognizance of critical work. Both Judges and Ruth were probably 
abgefasst in David’s time (p. 107). The discrepant accounts of Saul’s 
rise are frankly admitted, and when Dr Feldmann observes that neither 
of the two sources gives a complete representation of the actual course 
of events (p. 116), this is equally true, on the modern view, of J, E and P 
in the Hexateuch, where conservative writers are wont to object that 
these sources are not complete taken separately, as though this proved 
that the whole narrative was not composite. The priestly functions 
of David’s sons are explained away (p. 139), and the story of the census- 
taking in 2 Sam. xxiv is explained on the lines that the famine in ch. xxi : 
hatte Jahves gerechten Zorn iiber Israel noch nicht besinftigt : er sann auf 
eine neue Strafe (p. 154). It is a dangerous method to decry Samarian 
religion in favour of Judah, Jerusalem, and the Temple, for when we 
come to Josiah’s reign Dr Feldmann follows Chronicles and argues that 
the good king began to seek Yahweh in the eighth year of his reign and 
started the reforms in the twelfth ; then, turning to Kings, he suggests 
that the reforms assigned to the eighteenth year must have taken some 
time, and indeed began six years earlier (p. 216 sq.). If so, when in the 
eighteenth year the king began to repair the temple and found the Book 
of the Law, ‘the king’s solemn repentance and covenant of reformation ’, 
as Robertson Smith long ago remarked (O.7: in Jew. Church, p. 145), 
comes ‘ten years after the reformation itself’; it is ‘an inconsistency 
which seems never to have struck him ’, i.e. the chronicler—or Dr. Feld- 
mann. Toadd to this, ‘ ##e Book’ must have been a known book, ‘ even 
though its contents were not known outside priestly circles’ (p. 219). 
This makes it worse for the religion of the temple-priests! Dr Feldmann 
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asks, Why did Josiah send to the prophetess Huldah? But he has 
already implied that the priests of Jerusalem were the last men one 
could approach for ethico-religious instruction. And so it is that the 
modern view of the O.T. turns upon the work of the prophets of Israel, 
and though the current theories may seem drastic at times, the upholders 
of tradition have not yet succeeded either in explaining away the internal 
difficulties of the O.T. or in presenting an alternative hypothesis of the 
religious history of Israel. 

Under the editorship of Dr Feldmann and Dr Herkenne of Bonn, the 
series Die heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments (Hanstein, Bonn, 1930) 
has received an important accession in the bulky commentary on Genesis 
by Dr Paul Heinisch of Nymwegen. The commentary is a rich one, 
written with a good knowledge of archaeological and literary-critical 
research, There is full and up-to-date bibliographical information, and 
the discussions are so instructive that biblical students should take 
note of the use made of modern research by a scholar whose whole 
Weltanschauung is along traditional lines. The Papal Bible Commission 
on the Pentateuch is therefore to the front, and there are interesting and 
instructive pages on the attitude (or rather attitudes) to it of Roman 
Catholic scholars. Dr Heinisch, for his part, recognizes that the 
Pentateuch is of compésite origin: there are double accounts (p. 28) and 
unevennesses (p. 68). The Laws have had a history (p. 33), and the 
post-Mosaic laws so truly represent a developement of the Mosaic law that 
they can be called an Ausbau mosaischer Gedanken, just as—he says—we 
speak of a ‘ Psalter of David’, though ‘ many’ Psalms are not David’s, 
and may belong to the post-exilic age (p. 42). As regards the book of 
Genesis, of chapters i-xxi the following are said to be Mosaic (an 
asterisk denotes important additions) : ii 4 4-vi 8, vii*, viii*, ix 18-27, 
xi-xiii, xiv*, xv, xvi, xvii*, xviii, xix, xxi. After the Bible Commission 
one distinguishes among the additions (a) those inspired (p. 72, cf. 
p. 28), and (4) the uninspired (glosses, &c.). Altogether in several 
respects the commentary is an instructive example of the best Roman 
Catholic scholarship. 

Last among the Roman Catholic books to be noticed are two volumes 
of the /nstitutiones Biblicae Scholis Accommodatae, ii 1 de Pentateucho, by 
Aug. Bea, and ii 3, de Libris Didacticis, by A. Vaccari (Rome, Pontifical 
Institute, 1928 and 1929). The former treats the Pentateuch as a single 
work. Moses, as author and redactor, used oral traditions of the ante- 
diluvian and Patriarchal history, hence the different divine names. 
Modern criticism is based on an erroneous philosophy (pp. 25, 28, 30, 
32 sq.). The Pontifical Commission looms large : there are interesting 
remarks on Roman Catholic writers before and after that event (p. 28 sq.), 
and interspersed are warnings that passages are not to be interpreted to 
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contradict dogma (p. 154). The latter volume is not so tied. It is 
interesting to find that Bellarmine treated Pss. xliii, lxxiii, lxxviii, Ixxxii 
as Maccabean (p. 16, cf. p. 21). Protestant books on the Psalms are to 
be received cum cautela semper. (The same might be said of some of 
the spellings of English names.) Job is not later than the Exile (p. 77), 
but Koheleth is perhaps of the third century B.c.: scholarship has 
a free hand (p. 85). It is difficult to believe that the series can have 
other than a very restricted appeal. 

Prof. Theodore Robinson reprints his Presidential Address to the 
Society for Old Testament Study, 1927, Zhe Genius of Hebrew Grammar 
(Oxford Univ. Press, 1928). ‘A people’s grammar is one of the windows 
through which an outsider may peer into its soul.’ The subject is an 
attractive one, and in the course of a few pages we have a rapid sum- 
mary illustrating the way in which phonetics, grammar, syntax, and style 
may be made to reveal the mentality of the Hebrews. Prof. Robinson 
comments on their failure to dwell upon the distinction between past, 
present, and future, and we recall the readiness of the prophetical and 
other writers to see past or future history in the present. On the other 
hand the Semite did distinguish between process and event. It may be 
noticed that he disposes of the analogy, sometimes asserted, between 
the Semitic ‘construct state’ and Celtic usage. He also suggests that 
the greatness of the Authorized Version is due in part to the fact that 
it was an attempt to give a literal translation of a Hebrew original, 
copying its directness and love of the concrete, and its sparing use of 
adjectives. 

Dr E. F. Miller of Columbia University writes a pamphlet, Z%e 
Influence of Gesenius on Hebrew Lexicography (New York, 1927). After 
a brief account of the life-work of the great lexicographer (1786-1842), 
he passes to his general principles and their application. With his 
Manual (1810-1812) Gesenius marked an advance upon all his pre- 
decessors. The Latin edition of 1833 was marked (or rather marred) by 
rash comparisons with Indo-European languages. Of the later editors, 
Mihlau and Volck used Assyrian for the first time, in the 8th and oth 
editions (1878-1893), relying upon Fried. Delitzsch and, for Old Testa- 
ment exegesis, upon his father. Buhl, beginning with the 12th edition, 
made a radical revision, and Ancient Egyptian found a place in the 14th 
(1905). The 16th (1915, with anastatic reprint in 1921) is perhaps the 
final one (p. 93). Dr Miller also surveys the English editions, and adds a 
bibliography, wherein he seems to have overlooked C. C. Torrey’s elabo- 
rate review of the 16th edition in the Amer. Journ. for Sem. Lang., xxxiii 
(1916) 51-70. Meanwhile, as Dr. Miller points out (p. 93), glossaries 
are being prepared for separate portions of the O.T. Of the series 
edited by Prof. Baumgirtel (Tépelmann, Giessen) we now have Genesis, 
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Isaiah, Jeremiah, Psalms, and—most recently of all—the Minor Pro- 
phets by Dr Nicolaus Fries. The words are arranged alphabetically 
with occasional references to Gesenius’s grammar and textual notes. 
They are extremely cheap (1-20-2 marks). For English students, how- 
ever, the S.P.C.K. has published Genesis by Prof. Robinson (in 1923) 
and Ruth by Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy (in 1928), each with text, gram- 
matical notes, and vocabulary. The latter gives also notes on the subject- 
matter, e.g. iv 5,7. It is to be hoped that the project will be sufficiently 
successful—each costs only half a crown—to encourage other volumes, 
whether on separate books (e.g. Joel) or portions (e.g. the story of 
Joseph, the Elijah and Elisha narratives). 

Kuragefasste Biblisch-Aramaische Grammatik mit Texten und Glossar, 
by Bauer and Leander (Niemeyer, Halle a. S., 1929), is a handy edition 
with fuller reference to the authors’ larger grammar on the same subject. 
I notice that the demonstrative 2/zh in Jer. x 11 is explained as indicat- 
ing the close of the Aramaic passage cited there (p. vi)—nothing is said 
to justify this. On «Sarna, Ezr. v 3, I cannot help being attracted 
by Torrey’s observation (Zzra Studies, p. 175 sq. ; cf. Charles Apocrypha 
i 42) that both Greek versions evidently point to x73x, read and inter- 
preted differently. This being so, it is tempting to go a step further 
and to assume that the original text had x7(1)38 ‘shrine’ or ‘ temple’. 

Here may be mentioned a reprint from the Harvard Theological 
Review, xxi, Jan. 1928, on the inscriptions fron Serabit in the Sinaitic 
peninsula. First made known by Sir Flinders Petrie (1906), their script 
is regarded as the, or an, ancestor of the Semitic alphabets. _Grimme’s 
claim to have found in them references to Moses and his royal deliverer 
seized the imagination of the public—or rather of the press ; and although 
Grimme found little if any support, more accurate information was de- 
sirable. In this reprint Prof. Kirslopp Lake and Mr. Robert Blake 
describe the rediscovery of them in 1927; and Mr R. F. Butin dis- 
cusses at some length their decipherment and general significance. 
Unfortunately there is as yet insufficient agreement among the various 
decipherers to justify our confidence in any one of them. A start has 
certainly been made, and it is generally agreed that Gardiner and Cowley 
with him are right in deciphering the name of Baalath—superseding 
partial identifications by Ball in 1908 and Bruston in 1911 (p. 33). 
Dr. Cowley has recently offered a fresh decipherment of the inscriptions 
in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, November 1929.—Another re- 
print that may appropriately be mentioned here is Zhe Site of the 
Biblical Mount Sinai by Dr Ditlef Nielsen (Copenhagen, 1928). It is 
a strong claim for identifying Mount Sinai with Petra. The traditional 
site in the peninsula is of post-Jewish date ; native tradition associates 
Moses and Aaron with the Petra district, and there are traces of the 
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cult of a moon-god at Petra; there are independent reasons for the view 
that Yahwism sprang from a moon-religion, and Sinai itself at once 
suggests the moon-god Sin.—Prof. Kaminka reprints his contribution to 
the new Encyclopaedia Judaica, article ‘ Bibel’, § vii. He deals with 
exegesis, beginning with ‘exegesis within the Bible’, and ending with 
‘the critical commentaries’, and the remark that the long-dominant 
Wellhausen hypothesis has been powerfully shaken at the present day by 
Protestant as also by Jewish investigators. 

Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams, by the faculty and 
visiting teachers of the Jewish Institute of Religion (Press of the J.I.R., 
New York, 1927), will be read with sympathy by those who knew one 
whom Canon Box in The Legacy of Israel described as ‘admittedly the 
greatest Jewish scholar that England has produced’. A speaking por- 
trait of him forms the frontispiece, and the editor (Mr G. A, Kohut), 
the President of the Institute (Mr. Stephen Wise), and Dr Foakes 
Jackson (on Abrahams at Cambridge) unite with Mr Claude Monte- 
fiore and others to describe his place in Liberal Judaism, in the Reform 
Jewish Movement, &c. Among the twenty-seven contributions that 
follow may be named the posthumous publication of Gressmann’s sketch 
of Jewish life in ancient Rome (illustrated), H. S. Lewis on the ‘ golden 
mean’ in Judaism, Kirslopp Lake on the Council of Jerusalem in 
Acts xv, G. F. Moore on Simon the Righteous, Travers Herford (to 
whom S. B. Maximon refers with highest appreciation, p. 324 sq.) on 
the separation of Christianity from Judaism (‘the hard things spoken 
and written of old belong to the old time alone .. .’), and Mr Monte- 
fiore on the mutual need of religion and learning in Judaism (‘research 
is needed for the sake of the religion, and if it is to be for the sake of 
the religion, it must always be for its own sake’). 

Mr Montefiore’s Arthur Davis Memorial Lecture is on iv Ezra 
(Allen and Unwin, 1929). It is ‘a study in the developement of uni- 
versalism’. We begin with ‘the sublime and yet ludicrous para- 
dox’, the consoling words of the angel to Ezra perplexed at the 
doom of the greater part of mankind (‘dost thou love the creation 
more than I its creator?’), and we end with Origen (non est insanabile 
aliquid factori suo), The eloquent and pointed address handles, as 
might be expected, with perfect frankness and understanding, some 
phases in the history of ideas of universalism, resurrection, election, and 
the usual indifference to those outside the pale. The Rabbis had no 
fixed dogma—though R. Levi asked, Where is the potter who seeks that 
his vessels should be broken ?—and.among the Christians the disad- 
vantages of narrow fixed dogmas have been only too painfully evident. 
The booklet includes Mr. Herbert Loewe’s interesting remarks upon the 
reason why iv Ezra was not accepted by the Jews. 
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Volume V of the Hebrew Union College Annual (Cincinnati, 1928) 
contains eleven contributions on O.T. and Jewish topics. The longest, 
by J. G. Morgenstern, on the Book of the Covenant (151 pp.), is too 
detailed even fora summary. It isan important and original study of the 
vicissitudes in the history of the ark, and the varying conceptions of 
Yahweh’s relation to the temple, and it offers a theory of the main 
details in the reformation when Jehu became king of Israel in 842 B.c. 
P. F. Bloomhardt, of Springfield, presents a fully annotated translation 
of Haggai. V. Aptowitzer of Vienna concludes his study of traces of the 
matriarchate in Jewish writings. A. Cronbach’s essay on ‘ Divine Help as 
a social phenomenon’ (pp. 583-620) is of general interest. He con- 
tends that for Judaism ‘not causation but value is the meaning of 
Divinity ’ : a causal God must be anthropomorphic (p. 618). Causation 
must always have been less essential than value (p. 589), and ‘the age- 
long struggle against anthropomorphism may in a measure have been due 
to a perception, however dim, that causative categories fail to compass 
the Divine.’ 

Dr Gaster’s Asatir, the Samaritan book of the ‘ Secrets of Moses’ 
(Royal Asiatic Society, 1927), is a collection of legends, parallel to those 
in the Jewish Midrash and pseudepigraphic literature, but of Samaritan 
origin. Heclaims that the ‘ Secrets of Moses’ is the oldest known book 
of its kind, and that it was compiled about the middle or end of the third 
century B.c. It points to a fixed text of the Pentateuch, a text even 
then holy and immutable. Whatever may be thought of his conclusions, 
Dr. Gaster has done his utmost to collect all the material that would 
illustrate the legends. Josephus has especially attracted him, and it is 
suggested that much of the novel matter in his writings came from 
a source closely approximating to the Asatir. Dr Gaster conjectures that 
Josephus wrote a Greek Targum to the Pentateuch, parallel to the 
Aramaic Targum used among the Jews. This and many other topics 
(Balaam and the Antichrist, Demonology, Mandaean affinities) are dis- 
cussed in the Introduction. 

The Parsi scholar, Cursetji Erachji Pavray, the author of numerous 
Gujurati works on Zoroastrianism, publishes an English translation of 
a selection (/ranian Studies, Bombay, 1927). He writes on the Avesta, 
its astronomy, the golden age of Jamshid, ceremonials connected with 
the dead, the haoma plant, &c. We are told that he is a man of inde- 
pendent views, hoiding a central position as regards Avestan matters 
He has devoted himself to the study and restoration of the text of the 
Avesta, and he very modestly dedicates his researches to ‘the scholars 
of the West, patient and tireless students of the lore and learning of 
ancient, medieval, and modern Iran’. The book is full of interest- 
ing material on the old religion, and, as he has been an ordained 
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Zoroastrian priest since 1872, he has a knowledge and authority which 
few could equal. 

LI’ @uvre de Bahiou' llah, by Hippolyte Dreyfus (Leroux, Paris, 1928), 
is a re-edition of a French translation of the Ai#d@u’l-Jgan, the ‘ Book of 
Assurance’, first published in 1904 (Ze Livre de Ja Certitude). It is one 
of the chief polemical works of Baha’ullah, written before he claimed to 
be ‘ he whom God shall manifest’, and M. Hippolyte, who has written 
other works upon the Babi religion, is best known to English readers 
for his popular account of it published in 1929 (Zhe Universal Religion : 
Bah@ ism, its Rise and Import). 

The Vedanta philosophy is of more general interest than most of the 
other systems of eastern thought, and Prof. Radhakrishnan, of Calcutta, 
who has written extensively upon India, here reissues, from the second 
volume of his great work, Indian Philosophy, the chapters dealing with 
the systems of the two great interpreters, Samkara and Ramanuja. The 
author is at home in both western and eastern philosophy and psychology ; 
he has a perfect command of English, and is one of the finest exponents 
of modern Hinduism and its metaphysical basis. No one can fail to 
see the necessity of realizing that there are Indians whose knowledge of 
western life and thought far exceeds that which the West has of the East, 
and in an age when East and West need to learn more of each other, 
it is to be regretted that our European thinkers make such little use 
of eastern thought. Prof. Radhakrishnan’s volume should do much to 
remedy the defect (Allen and Unwin, 1928). 

The series Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch, under the editorship of 
Prof. Bertholet (Mohr, Tiibingen, 1927), has issued two new pamphlets : 
no. 7, Die Jainas (by Prof. W. Schubring of Hamburg), and no. 8, Die 
Eingeborenen Australiens und der Siidseeinsein (by Prof. R. Thurnwald 
of Berlin). Each contains a selection of typical texts with annotations. 
In the case of the latter there are passages from modern travellers and 
others ; for example, Central Australia is illustrated almost entirely from 
Strehlow. 

The Proceedings of the Seventeenth International Congress of Orientalists, 
Oxford, 1928 (Oxford, 1929), summarizes the papers, meetings, and 
social functions on the occasion of a gathering which, had it not been 
for the War, would have taken place in 1915. As it was, it was an im- 
pressive reunion of Orientalists of all countries, and one of the most 
successful of Congresses. Numerous papers were read (some illustrated 
by lantern slides), and full references are made in this volume to those 
which have been subsequently published in whole or in part. 

S. A. Cook. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLISH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, April 1930 (Vol. cx, No. 219: 
S.P.C.K.). T. Ropinson The Death of Christ—Mrs. CuesTeR KirBy 
Erastianism in the Great Rebellion—G. C. Ricnarps Coverdale and 
the Cursus—G. W. Knicut Brutus: an essay in poetic interpretation— 
C. R. Patmer A master of mystical theology—BisHop or GLOUCESTER 
The Christian Ministry—W. O. E. OEsTtERLEY The Book of Daniel— 
A. H. T. CLarke The doctrine of the divine decrees of absolute pre- 
destination—H. C. Hucues A scholar in the pulpit—Reviews—Short 
Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, April 1930 (Vol. xxviii, No. 3 : Constable & Co.). 
Russian Communism as a new religion—T. Browne A dehumanised 
science of Man—E. De SeLincourt The Testament of Beauty—E. M. 
RowELL Some intimations of the soul’s destiny—J. Marriotr The 
dignity of labour—A. B. Brown The leisure problem—S. S. FLEIsHER 
Art and recreation—A. MACKENDRICK Economic democracy—J. S. 
MACKENZIE The conception of a cosmos: from Plato to Einstein— 
D. M. Epwarps Religion as a value-experience—D. WiLLiams Educa- 
tion in Germany since the revolution—C. F. THwinc Growth of 
institutions in the United States—V. TayLor The Mandaeans and the 
Fourth Gospel—Survey and Signed Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Harvard Theological Review, April 1930 (Vol. xxiii, No. 2: 
Harvard University Press). M. Gocuet The problem of Jesus— 
W. E. CLark Some problems in the criticism of the sources for early 
Buddhist history—W. H. P. Hatcu An uncial fragment of the Gospels 
—J. Morratr Two notes on Ignatius and Justin Martyr. 


The Princeton Theological Review, October 1929 (Vol. xxvii, No. 4: 
Princeton University Press). W.P. ARMSTRONG Index of the Presby- 
terian and Reformed Review 1900-1902 and the Princeton Theological 
Review 1903-1929. 
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(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN, 


Revue Bibligue, April 1930 (Vol. xxxix, No. 2: Paris, J. Gabalda 
et Fils, rue Bonaparte 90). P. DHormMe Les Amorrhéens—M.-J. 
LaGRANGE La prophétie des soixante-dix semaines de Daniel (Dan. ix 
24-27)—M. A. E. MaDER Les fouilles allemandes au Ramet-el-Khalil— 
L. H. Vincent Saint-Pierre en Gallicante—Chronique —Recensions. 


Analecta Bollandiana, 1930 (Vol. xiviii, Nos. 1 and 2: Brussels, 24 
Boulevard Saint-Michel). H.DErLeHave Loca Sanctorum—P. PEETERS 
La Passion de S. Michel le Sabaite—P. Grosjzan Vita S. Brendani 
Clonfortensis e codice Dublinensi—P. MouTterpe Saint Abundius de 
Céme et ses trois compagnons 4 un synode de Constantinople en 450— 
B. pe GairFieR Vita beati Raimundi Lulli—Bulletin des publications 
hagiographiques. 


Revue ad Histoire Eclésiastique, April 1930 (Vol. xxvi, No. 2). 
J. Barby Fragments attribués 4 Arius—L. pe Laccer La primatie et 
le pouvoir métropolitain de l’archevéque de Bourges au xiii® s. (in)— 
Cu. Martin Une homélie De Poenitentia de Sevérien de Gabala— 
M. ANDRIEU L’onction des mains dans le sacre épiscopal—M.-D. CHENU 
Une opinion inconnue de l’école de Gilbert de la Porrée—Comptes 
rendus—Chronique — Bibliographie. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Leitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (N. F. xi, Vol. xlviii, Nos. 3 and 4: 
L. Klotz, Gotha). E. Foerster Sohm widerlegt?—-H. AcHELIs Eine 
donatistische Falschung—W. BetzenpORFER Glauben und Wissen bei 
Anselm von Canterbury—O. CLemEn Die Papstweissagungen des Abts 
Joachim von Flore—F. Scu1zLEt Zu den Schriften Valentin Weigels— 
P. JOACHIMSEN Zwei Universitatsgeschichten I—Berichte und Anzeigen. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. cxi, No. 1: B. Filser, Augsburg). 
Léur Die Rechtsfrage betreffend die Geltung des Konkordates in 
Elsass-Lothringen nach dem Jahre 1918 und die Reintegrationstheorie 
—GEISELMANN Die Glaubenswissenschaft der Katholischen Tiibinger 
Schule in ihrer Grundlegung durch Johann Sebastian v. Drey—Bespre- 
chungen. 
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